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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~—_. 


E week began with the announcement of the Daily News that 

the Government were in great danger of defeat on Mr. 
Faweett’s Bill for the reform of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, through 
the combination of the Tories and the Anti-Catholic Liberals, 
and that at a Cabinet Council held on Saturday the Govern- 
ment had fully determined to resign if they suffered such a 
defeat. We ourselves last week that such a defeat was 
‘on the cards, though we doubted whether the Tory leaders really 
Gntended to support Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Plunket with their whole 
force. But we never doubted for a moment,—we do notysee_ how 
anyone could have doubted,—but that Mr. Gladstone, if de 
son one exsential branch of his Irish policy,—especially after so con- 
#iderable a series of mortifications,—would resign. However, the 
mews created great sensation. Mr. Fawcett was entreated to 
hold back his motion, or give way in some other fashion,—an en- 
treaty, of course, which found him sternly inexorable—and on Tues- 
day night,—the day on which it stood for debate, though rather low 
down in the orders of the day,—it was staved off by dint of devot- 
Ging superfluous energy to the subjects which took precedence of 


_ jt Eren Mr. Newdegate, and the unattractive potion on Conven- 


tual Institutions, which he administered to the House as though he 
were giving a stimulant to a dying patient, seemed to taste sweet 
and sparkling to the reprieved House. 


Mr, Fawcett, baulked of his prey, asked on Wednesday for a 
Government night, on the ground that, as Mr. Gladstone had made 
a Government question of the Trinity College Bill, and so 
deprived him of his best chances of bringing it on on private 
members’ evenings, it should be discussed on a Government day. 
This Mr. Gladstone refused, urging very justly that the regular 
business of the country ought not to be interrupted for many 
nights together except for an explicit vote of want of confidence, 
which this was not. Accordingly, on Thursday Mr. Fawcett 
moved the adjournment of the House in order to assail the 
Government and air his wrongs, and was seconded by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, who complained that he had thought their Bill “ only a 
star of the sixth magnitude, but all on a sudden he found it was 
a blazing sun, which scorched friends as well as foes,” warned 
the Government that if they used the official screw so often 
they would break the machine in pieces, and sarcastically described 
the question of University education in Ireland as being, in Mr. 
Gladstone's words, one of the branches of that celebrated ‘“ upas 
tree” which is now, and has for some time been, bearing such 
bitter fruit to the Government. To him succeeded Mr. Bouverie, 
who made a savage attack on Mr. Gladstone for advertising Par- 
liament of what he would do through the Daily News, and quoted 
Mr. Gladstone’s Wednesday reply, taunting the Prime Minister 
with “the enormous involution of the language,” and declaring 
that there had been a “system of manceuvring” at work in the 
matter ‘‘ repellent to the best feelings of English gentlemen.” 


When Mr. Bouverie had finished his bitter, but irrelevant 
Speech, Mr. Gladstone defended himself as far as he could against 
#uch a mere indefinite buzz of vague resentment ; but did not make 
much of an answer, simply because there was, in fact, nothing 


Mr. Fawcett without dging much to explain the grievance, and 
Mr. Osborne Morgan spoke of Mr. Fawcett’s move as a “ bare- 
faced and mischievous attempt to force the hand of the Govern- 
ment and obstruct the Ballot,” hinting that the Ballot was the- 
true reason for this ‘“‘ unnatural, unholy, he had almost said 
incestuous alliance” with the Tories ;—apparently a Welsh bull, 
—for Mr. Morgan ought to have meant that Mr. Fawcett was 
too nearly related to the Tories for such an alliance, which, how- 
ever, would have had no meaning. The debate ended in an 
anti-climax. Mr. Fawcett pledged himself to try and bring on 
his bill in the odds and ends of nights, and withdrew the motion 
for adjournment. 


The rumours about the American Answer are very conflicting, 
and appear to have no slight connection with the Stock Exchange. 
At the beginning of the week it was said that Mr. Fish had reso- 
lutely declined to withdraw the indirect claims. Now, the New 
York Herald is said to assert that the difficulty will be got over 
by asking England to accept as a principle of international law that 
indirect or consequential damages for the escape of hostile cruisers 
from neutral ports shall never be claimed, and consequently 
not by England if such cruisers should escape from American 
ports, when England is a belligerent and the United States are 
neutral. Of course we should be most willing and anxious to give 
such a pledge. Indeed, Great Britain has all along contended for that 
principle, so that if such a proposal were made, it would be 
a mere absolute acquiescence in the British view. Hence, we 
greatly distrust the rumour. However, the Zribune also seems 
to be writing as if the indirect claims had been surrendered, and 
there is no doubt that the general condition of American opinion 
now condemns these absurd claims. After all, hopefulness may not 
be entirely out of place, difficult as it is,—and it is hardly possible, 
—to see how the United States’ Government can recede without 
incurring a good deal of ridicule in America from the position 
they have taken up. 


The American Counter-Case is very brief as compared with our 
Counter-Case, and very moderate, and not very telling. It slightly 
strengthens the special case against our Government in relation 
to the ‘Alabama’; but the most significant passage in the Counter- 
Case is at the close, where the United States admit that they must 
establish ‘‘some tangible connection of cause and effect between 
the injuries for which they ask compensation and the acts com 
mitted by the several vessels which the Treaty contemplates are to 
be shown to be the fount of those injuries.” And it adds, “‘ Neither 
party contemplates that the Tribunal will establish or be governed 
by rules in this respect, which will either on the one hand tend to 
release neutrals from their duty to observe a strict neutrality, or, 
on the other hand, will make a course of honest neutrality unduly 
burdensome.” That is set in an altogether different key from the 
original ‘* Case.” 


M. Thiers has evidently received and accepted a hint of some 
kind from Berlin. On Monday, on the re-assembling of the 
Assembly, he told the members that the Government could dis- 
cuss the Army Bill much more usefully at the sittings of the 
Commission than in the Tribune, but if a public discussion were 
demanded it would be more politic to hold it three weeks henee. 
Another account says he pleaded “ political” and not “ politic ” 
reasons, but in either case it seems clear that he has experienced a 
check which, among other results, has induced him to consider once 








more the expediency of hastening payment of the indemnity. As 
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he has accepted his first warning, the cue of the German semi- 
official papers is to affirm that no pressure whatever has been put 
upon the Government of France, with which Prince Bismarck is 
upon the best of terms. 


The Government of France is getting through an enormous 
amount of work. The Revision of Military Grades, for example, 
has been completed by the Commission appointed for that purpose, 
and has been accepted by both armies,—Napoleon’s and Gam- 
betta’s. The principle adopted has been to examine every com- 


Forster warned the House that this rule would one day be tas 
lished, but the breach in the monopoly of the rich was too wi 
and the House, shrieking angrily for a division, maintained the 
worst conceivable form of property qualification. 


Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s Bill repealing the Acts which forbid the 
Lord Chancellorship in England and Lord-Lieutenancy in Ireland 
to be occupied by Catholics, which prohibit the foundation 
| Of monasteries, and which declare bequests for masses void, was 
| on Wednesday talked out after a debate of the usual kind, note. 








mission, to annul or diminish any grant made in haste or from | : ; 
favour, and to confirm every one justified either by service or by | a — a uae De. Bom —- oe hg Chanediies lost 

bsequent successes.in the field. Seven thousand Commissions | = cocedantenl patvonage © Catholic aight be touted tap 
8 ~~ office. Mr. Bruce was for compromise, and would concede every- 





have been examined, reported on, and adjusted, and as yet only 
one officer apparently has refused to accept the decision, and the 
Army has become once more a whole. ‘This was by far the most 
dangerous question in the War Department, and its removal seems 
to show that General Cissey has been somewhat under-rated as an 
administrator. 


King Amadeo opened the Cortes on Wednesday, in a speech in 
which he stated that ‘‘he would never impose himself upon the 
Spanish people, but neither would he allow himself to be accused 
of deserting the post which he occupied by that people’s will.” 
The party which ‘‘ denies the legitimacy of modern right” had 
taken up arms in some provinces, but the (sovernment would 
erush the insurrection, and, ‘‘ taught by experience the futility of 
clemency, would be inexorable in its punishment.” ‘The Premier, 
Sagasta, who, it appears, has a compact majority of 240 to a 
divided minority of 140, has said the same thing to his supporters, 
and every symptom points to another period of savage repression 
in Spain. There are rumours, moreover, that the Army, though 
faithful to the Monarchy, thinks the Monarch should be a Spaniard, 
and favours Queen Isabella's son, and it is probably to this con- 
tingency that the King’s words point. 


An experienced fruit-grower, with two or three skilled gardeners, 
and say £1,500 of capital, might now make a large fortune in 
Jamaica. There is no limit to the demand in Europe and the 
Union for tropieal fruit, and no kind of tropical fruit, from the 
mangosteen, that king of all nice things, to the commonest 
plantain, which will not flourish in the island. The pine, for 
example, is the best in the world, equal to the English hothouse 
pine, and might be made to return a shilling a year for every 
penny expended. Oranges can be grown without limit, and man- 
goes, and tamarinds, and indeed every one of the fruits known 
in India, Florida, or Mexico, and capable of enduring a short 
voyage. ‘There is plenty of land to be had, the island is as secure 
as Richmond, and the blacks can be made capital gardeners, if 
only they are paid in silver and civilly treated. All this is inde- 
pendent of the power of growing tea, coffee, cinchona, ipecacuauha, 
and, as we strongly suspect, the most profitable plant of all, the 
East Indian poppy. Sir J. P. Grant, for obvious reasons, leaves 
that out of his calculations. 


The German Government has struck a heavy blow at the 
Catholic Episcopate. The Bishop of Ermeland recently excom- 


thing except the Chancellorship, which public opinion would not 
sanction. Why not, if the Church patronage is transferred during 
| Catholic’s tenure of the office to the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury? ‘The fact is, these restrictions and that on monasteries. 
are all inconsistent with modern ideas, and should be abolished for 
the sake of civil justice, as they will be whenever a Jew is wanted 
for either office. The Mortmain rules rest on a different footing, 
—the expediency or inexpediency of allowing money to accrue to 
corporations which, like the Romish Priesthood, neither die, nor 
squander, nor utilize the funds. It cannot be argued that the pro- 
hibition of such legacies stops the religious services, for the priests 
could perform them on a request unsupported by payment. 


The Bishop of Exeter on Friday week made a speech at Laun- 
ceston against the sale of advowsons, which he said was most 
shocking to the religious sentiment, not only of Churchmen, but 
of Nonconformists, and lowered the patrons’ idea of their own 
responsibility. They‘tried to benefit their friends, instead of the 
souls within their nominee’s cure. He would compel the patron, 
if he sold at all, to sell to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
should exercise the patronage on the advice of a Com- 
mittee of Patrons in each Archdeaconry, half of whom 
would be elected by the clergy and two by the church- 
wardens. That plan might succeed, though the Commissioners 
would in some years have heavy demands on their funds ; but it 
would not open a road to modest merit, it would not give the 
parishioners any veto, and it would not ensure variety in the 
Church. The clerical representatives would be invariably sup- 
ported by half the churchwardens, who, as Dr. Temple doubtless 
remembers, are nominated by the clergy, and the whole scheme 
would gradually harden into one of co-optation. The diffigs 
pressure on the House to let the parishioners elect would /ipe 
be irresistible. : 


Lord Lansdowne has been appointed Under-Secretary 


Una . 
The Ameer of Afghanistan, a man of real though semi-lunatic 
genius, has addressed a letter of regret for Lord Mayo’s death to 
the acting Viceroy, Lord Napier, which contains a remarkable ex- 
pression of the great sub-thought of Asia, the permanent hostility 
of Fate to man. Fate is resistless but malicious. After stating that: 
he had an intention of going to England with Lord Mayo, he says, 
‘¢ Before the eternally predestined decrees, however, men must bow 





municated two Professors of Braunsberg for declining to teach the 
doctrine of infallibility, and the Minister of Public Worship has 
requested him to withdraw his sentence, on the ground that it 
carries civil consequences and infringes civil rights. Should the 
Bishop not comply with the mandate, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government 
will be compelled to regard the recognition of your lordship as 
Bishop of Ermeland as lapsed by the action of your lordship, and 
his Majesty’s Government will be unable to continue its official 
relations which have hitherto existed with the diocesan adminis- 
tration as conducted by your lordship.—Faxk.” The Bishop has 
replied by a letter, arguing that his action is purely spiritual, but 
of course cannot withdraw his sentence pending orders from 
Rome. The Minister of Justice writes in a respectful and indeed 
slightly apologetic tone, but we presume will adhere to his deci- 
sion, the effect of which will be that the Bishop will lose part of 
his income and his position as one of the official hierarchy. 


in silence. A crooked and perverse fate always interferes to prevent. 
the successful attainment by any human being of his most cherished 
desires.” The Hindoo even has got beyond that, for he believes 
that by continuous exertion of the will in subjugation of the flesh 
man can coerce Fate—the theory embodied in the whole system of 
the faquirs. 


Mr. Newdegate’s dismal appeal to the House on Tuesday night 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the appointment of a very 
odd Commission of Inquiry,—namely, into Conventual Institu- 
tions, and further, to inquire what regulations are needed with 
respect to convents; and ‘*‘ under what circumstances and securities 
it may be desirable to promote the emigration of women,” was made 
remarkable only by the deep melodramatic tones aud stories of 
the Tory Mr. Newdegate, the canny, complacent, earthly argu- 
ments of the Liberal, Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, and Mr. Bervab 
Osborne’s joke on the alliance. Mr. Newdegate had made his 





The Ballot is getting on. On Monday the House agreed by 
198 to 91 that the voter should not be compelled to disclose his 
vote in any legal proceedings, and on Thursday that personation 
should be a felony punishable with two years’ imprisonment. It 


‘also agreed tu strike off a vote for every bribed voter, and for 
every agent or paid messenger who votes ; but it refused, by 261 
to 169, to throw the expenses of elections on the rates. 


| 
| 


Mr. 


speech, he said, and “his faithful Sancho Panza on this side of 
the House was there to second him.” Neither the knight of the 
sorrowful countenance nor his faithful squire will soon forget the 
sobriquet. They were tilting very hard at a windmill on 


Tuesday night, though it must have been the squire who per- 
suaded his master to tack on to that chivalric exploit the sagacious 
suggestion that unwilling nuns might be sent out by Miss Rye to 
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find husbands in the colonies. Mr. Newdegate might ask Parlia- 
ment to enact that Miss Rye’s proposals for female emigrants 
ghould be hung up in every nunnery. 


Mr. Candlish's motion for the simple repeal of the 25th clause 
of the Education Act,—the clause which enables School Boards 
to pay the fees of pauper children at denominational elementary 
schools in case their parents prefer them to the Board Schools,— 
was discussed and rejected by a majority of 201 (316 to 115) on 
‘Tuesday night. The tone of the Opposition was very much 
moderated, and Mr. Dixon, though he reminded Mr. Forster that 
Birmingham ‘ knew how to make the most of a grievance,” was not 
as exacting in tone as he has often been, and even intimated that 
if,—as we have suggested,—the denominational schools were 
required, in consideration of the annual grant, to receive pauper 
pupils without charge, at least until their numbers reached a 
certain proportion of the whole attendance, the question might be 
settled pretty quietly. However, he concluded his speech with a 
gort of menace, appealing to the Prime Minister, “‘ who was their 
hope,” to gratify his faithful Dissenting supporters by a compro- 
mise, lest the breach should be widened and the irritation increased, 
—whereupon Mr. Scourfield remarked that these reiterated threats 
reminded him of the story of a lady who had a very stormy 
voyage, with her lady’s maid, to Holland, which produced such 
an effect on the lady’s maid that in describing her feelings on the 
occasion she said that, next to Christianity, the greatest comfort 
she experienced was in giving “‘ Missus”’ warning, which she did 
in every interval between the attacks of sickness. 


Mr. Forster’s speech was exceedingly good in tone, frank, 
courteous, firm. He pointed out that it was absolutely essential 
. ‘to a policy of compulsion to give the poor parent all the freedom 
of choice there was to give, that it would literally be impossible to 
put him in. prison for not sending a child to one school when he 
professed his complete willingness to send him to another qualified 
#chool, and on this he gave no hope of ever giving way. The 
compromise suggested by Mr. Dixon, however, he was quite willing 
to consider carefully next year, when there would be more experience 
before the Government and the country of the action of the School 
Boards,—in rural parishes as well as in towns,—but he declined 
‘to distract the School Boards from their work now by reopening 
80 soon a question provisionally settled. He rallied Mr. Dixon 
gently on making so great a merit of the support given by Dis- 
senters on principle to the Government, support which they could 


hot conscientiously have withheld, but the tone of his speech was 


quite as cordial and courteous, as it was firm and dignified. 


Westminster has ratified the decision of all the great districts 
-of the Metropolis in favour of religious education. In Marylebone, 
a Liberal clergyman was preferred to a most eminent mathemati- 
cal professor, because the former was identified with the religious 
view of education. In Finsbury, the representative of the Man- 
chester Conference was defeated by Mr. Hugh Owen, who favoured 
religious education. In Westminster, Mr. George Potter, with the 
working-men at his back, polled only 1,130 votes against nearly fiva 
‘times as many for Lord Mahon. Consequently, Mr. Potter sees very 
‘clearly the advantage of the cumulative vote, and reminds his sup- 
porters that at a general election, under that arrangement, his 1,130 
supporters will be able to accumulate upon him 5,650 votas, and 
80 to give him one of the five seate. It is a capital lesson for the 
Democratic party on the rights of minorities. We do not despair 
of seeing the majority even of Mr. Bright’s own supporters learn- 
ing to extol the only fair and only truly democratic principle of 
voting, which he himself has so harshly and so thoughtlesely 
tidiculed and condemned. 


The claimant to the Tichborne estates has been admitted to 
bail, and it is quite possible may never be tried. ‘The Attorney- 
General seems disposed to make an enormous business of the trial, 
talks of bringing witnesses over from Australia and Chili, thinks 
the trial may last for months, and will, if he does not take care, 
have Mr. Lowe or the House of Commons itself upon his back. 
Surely he could trust to the common-sense of a jury without 
spending a hundred thousand pounds on a single prosecution. 
With the Treasury as paymaster, half-a-dozen juniors with repu- 
tations to make, a man like his opponent to convict, and all 
England looking ov, the prosecution will cost more than Lord 
Hatherley will save by overworking every kind of judge. 
The trial cannot commence till N ovember, by which time a new 
Attorney-General will be entitled to plead that he wants a year 


The servant girls of Dundee have formed a Union and agreed 
to three resolutions. They will not take service where the regular 
hours are longer than from six a.m. to ten p.m. ; they will have a 
Sunday once a fortnight; and they will organize inquiries into the 
characters of employers. Everybody smiles, but it should be 
remembered that eight-tenths of these girls in Scotland work in 
houses where there is only one servant, that they cannot be 
married without courtship, which, without holidays, is in such 
houses impracticable, and that their mistresses’ tempers are 
of the last importance to them, because if they do not stop a 
year no future employer will trust their characters. In the 
smaller Scotch towns, and even in Edinburgh, household discipline 
is still maintained with a strictness of which Londoners have no 
idea, and a mistress who “ follows” an unlucky maid all day, who 
has a hot tongue, or who thinks broth quite sufficient nourishment, 
is not a pleasant task-mistress, even for the limited time of six- 
teen hours aday. The girls will be beaten of course, but even if 
they succeed they will be worse off than London lodging-house 
servants, who at all events sell their health for good round 
profits. 


Captain W. Dicey, well known in Calcutta as a first-rate sailor 
and man of engineering resource, writes to the Times to say he 
can build a vessel which will make the Channel passage pleasant. 
It will consist of two hulls, each 400 by 20 ft., secured together 
by girders, and with engines working upon the girders between 
the hulls, will draw only six feet of water, and will be driven by 
paddles. As the flooring could be carried flush over the girders, 
there would be room for any amount of cabin accom- 
modation on deck, while from the breadth of the entire 
structure, and the fact that each hull counteracts the force -of 
the waves on the other, sea-sickness will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. These vessels could enter Dover or Boulogne as they 
now are, unimproved, and would of course, if they succeeded, pay. 
Engineers must decide upon the girder principle, but every 
Anglo-Indian knows that Captain Dicey has a right to be 
heard. 





Mr. Hughes raised a debate on Friday week on the condition of 
the slaves and coolies in Cuba, which unfortunately wandered into 
the general Cuban question. He gave, however, facts sufficient 
to prove that the Captains-General, whether coerced by the 
Volunteers or not, have, in defiance of Spanish orders, re-estab- 
lished slavery, in defiance of treaties with us have re-enslaved 
“‘emancipadoes,” and in defiance of the law of nations have 
reduced the Chinese coolies to perpetual and cruel bondage. His 
case for interference was unanswerable, as, indeed, Lord 
Enfield admitted, but the difficulties in the way are almost 
insuperable. It is not fair to bully Spain, which on this matter is 
powerless, as the Cuban Volunteers will not obey her, and if we 
attack them we shall probably induce a massacre of all f 
and then from American jealousy be unable to avenge it. We 
must, we fear, leave the matter to the Americans, who are daily 
becoming more inclined to interfere, and save the island even at 
the cost of a war. 


An interesting correspondence between Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., 
and some of the other Fellows of the Royal Society, on the sub- 
ject of a paper by Mr. Crookes on ‘‘ Psychic Force,” offered to the 
society by Mr. Crookes in February last, and refused by the com- - 
mittee of the society,—a very unusual course in relation to papers 
offered by a Fellow,—appeared in the extra sheet of the Daily 
Telegraph of Monday. It does not show on what grounds Mr. 
Crookes’s paper was refused, but it does show on what grounds 
it was in some quarters supposed to have been refused, and that 
those grounds were imaginary. On the whole, the correspondence 
impresses us,—less from anything it says, than from what it avoids 
saying,—with the notion that the Fellows of the Royal Society 
are so susceptible to a possible charge of engaging in investiga- 
tions that may have ridicule attached to them, that they do 
not give Mr. Crookes fair-play. It is perfectly evident, for in- 
stance, that an objection made to an old experiment of Mr. 
Crookes’s,—an objection to which Mr. Crookes himself maintains 
that even that old experiment was proved not to be open,—was 
spoken of and publicly announced by another F. R. S. as the 
reason for rejecting a paper in which no such fault as was 
formerly alleged could have discovered at all. Mr. Crookes cer- 
tainly comes out of this correspondence better than his corre- 
spondents. Science can be as unduly Conservative as faith. 





or two to read through the evidence. 


Consols were on Friday 93$ to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>——_ 


MR. FAWCETT AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


 D ggionic'y generate defeats, and crises aggregate themselves 

round crises like morbid tissue round the first “ cell.” 
Mr. Fawcett has been quite the hero of this week, and his 
+ Dublin University Bill the spectre of Liberal imaginations and 
Tory hopes. The interest of the crisis has been increased by 
the medley of blighted political affections which it has 
exhibited in painful vibratory action. We first heard of 
the probability of the defeat of the Government on 
Monday in the Daily News, which has been the chief 
organ of Mr. Faweett’s policy of inflicting on Irish 
Catholics the necessity of taking their education in com- 
mon with Irish Protestants, if they wish to obtain any of 
the rewards of ability and learning. But apart from this 
little piece of capricious bigotry, the Daily News has always 
been steady in its Liberalism, and it was compelled to warn 
its own friends and supporters, not without many reluctant 
starts and agonizing searchings of heart, that on the whole it 
would be their duty to forsake for once their pet bigotry, and 
support the Government against Mr. Fawcett and the Irish 
Protestants. It must have cost the Daily News a cruel effort 
to give this advice. The constancy of the most constant of 
journals can never have been put to a harder trial than when it 
had to choose between its one favourite little intemperance,— 
the very intemperance of too great temperance, the safety- 
valve of political moderation,—and its general political faith. 
It overcame in the struggle ;—gave up its Briseis to the 
priests, and did not even sulk in its tent after the 
sacrifice, though its zeal for the Government was neces- 
sarily faint and very far from spontaneous. But Mr. 
Fawcett of course could not be expected to follow in the 
same track of self-denying fortitude. He tried to make out 
that whenever the Government admitted that its defeat 
on any measure would involve resignation, it was bound to 
provide public nights for the discussion of that measure,— 
though without assigning any reason, except that the reluctance 
of private members to defeat the Government took away his only 
chance of getting odds and ends of nights, such as he might 
have had without that announcement. To that statement 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer was ample, namely, that if this an- 
nouncement of what practically everybody knew before, really 
had such an effect as Mr. Fawcett declared, it was still no injury 
to him, for odds and ends of nights would be totally insufficient 
to force a great and difficult University measure resisted by 
every Irish Catholic member in Parliament, through Committee. 
And, in point of fact, what Mr. Fawcett wanted was not 
the chance,—for he had none,—of getting his Bill passed into 
law, but the chance of beating the Government on the question, 
and so gaining one step for the prospect of the adoption of 
some similar measure by a future Government. We certainly 
are quite unable to see that the Government were bound to 
provide the occasion for so sterile a struggle. They are bound 
to meet at once a vote of general want of confidence,—which, 
however, in face of Mr. Fawcett’s admission that Liberals 
in numbers objected to any approach to such a step, does not 
seem very probable,—but they are not bound to find a right 
for a discussion which could end in no legislative result what- 
ever, and which, so far as it is a challenge of the right of the 
Government to exist, ought to be put in another form. There is 
waste enough of Government time, without transforming an 
Irish University debate into a non-confidence debate which no 
one, unless it be Mr. Fawcett, really wishes to raise. 

As to the reproaches which have been lavished on the 
Government for declaring that the acceptance by the House 
of the constructive part of the Trinity College, Dublin, Bill 
would compel their own resignation, we neither see how the 
Government could have avoided admitting that it must 
be so, nor are able to believe that any serious politician 
ever doubted it for a moment. Mr. Fawcett knew perfectly 
well, when he declined to acquiesce in Lord Hartington’s 
instruction, that his resistance, if successful, meant the ejection 
of the Government, and he knew it for the following reasons: 
—We have no knowledge at all, and have never had any hint, 
of the actual design of the Government; but we can see, as 
every sensible politician can see, that if Roman Catholic 
students, studying in Roman Oatholic seminaries, are to 
have not only access to a good Irish degree, but the oppor- 
tunity of winning the means of pursuing their aca- 
demical studies while preparing for their degree, these 
means ought to be partly provided out of the resources 





of what has been till now a Protestant monopoly of 
the great national University. There is no stronger case 
for the transfer of the funds accruing to the Irish Establish. 
ment,—as distinguished from the Protestant Episcopal Church 

—to the Irish nation, than there is for the transfer of the 
funds accruing to the University of the Establishment—as 
distinguished from a denominational Protestant College. — 
to the University of the nation. It would be absurd to pro-= 
pose to endow a national University at which Roman Catho- 
lic seminarists, no less than the Presbyterians and Church 
men of the Queen’s University and Trinity College should 
be allowed to compete for scholarships, out of new taxes, 
while such considerable national funds for University purposes 
already exist in which it is impossible for strict Roman 
Catholics to take their fair share. Whenever the Government 
plan is produced, we suppose, and every intelligent politician 
supposes, that the means must be in some measure at all events; 
contributed out of the endowments of that national University 
which has, unfortunately, never been the University of the nation. 
But what would be said of the Government if they acquiesced 
in a complete reconstruction scheme of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin, and yet proposed at any future 
time to interfere with the disposal of the great wealth of these 
institutions? Of course they would be said, and very justly 
said, to have acted a treacherous part. In mere common 
honour, if they had not deliberately determined to leave the 
great resources of Trinity College, Dublin, and the University, 
entirely in the hands of the reconstructed body, they woul@ 
have been acting a base part to acquiesce at all in Mr. 
Faweett’s reconstruction clauses. Now, as the question has 
never been before the Cabinet, of course they cannot have 
determined that their future Irish University policy will nob 
involve some redistribution of the resources of the nationab 
University ; and therefore they were bound in common honour 
not to give any sort of assent to Mr. Fawcett’s policy,—anm 
assent which would be universally interpreted as a waiver of 
any such claims. 

The true issue in relation to the Irish Catholics and the 
Irish Universities is exceedingly simple. Mr. Fawcett, Dr. 
Playfair, Mr. Plunket, Dr. Ball, and their friends,—whether 
Conservative or so-called Liberal,—are eager to foreclose the 
question in a sense which will deprive the Catholics of a 
share in the great University endowments, except on conditie 
of agreeing to the combined system of academical studyy™ 
short, they wish to put a heavy Government premiumiy 
combined study, and to save the endowments exclusively 
those who will agree to it. 
declared his conviction that the Roman Catholics shi 
choose for themselves in the matter, and that those of them 
who choose to study exclusively under Roman Catholic 
teachers should not be shut out either from good degrees or 
from the opportunity of winning a fair share in the educa- 
tional emoluments of the country. We confess we are utterly 
unable to understand how politicians professing to be Libera 
in more than name,—and especially politicians committed to the 
policy of giving real equality to the Roman Catholics,—cam 
honestly adopt any other view, though we see with amazement 
that they do. If the Government are to go out, we think they 
could not go out on a question which would redound so 
thoroughly to their political credit as this. But that is no 
reason at all why they should interrupt business and endanger 
what measures they have already advanced a great way 
towards completion, for the sake of a long, windy, and in all 
probability sterile debate. The sinister political principle of 
Mr. Fawcett, the tart peevishness of Mr. Bouverie, and the red- 
hot Protestant passion of Dr. Ball, have not been sufficient to 
turn the Government from the plain path of daty, and we 
respect them the more for it. Few Governments ever made 
more serious blunders than Mr. Gladstone's; but one thing 
at least they have never done; they have never sacrificed 
principle for the sake of tactics, or deserted their colours after 
those colours had become dangerous to them,—as their Irish 
colours bave at length become dangerous through the caprice 
of popular panics and the fickleness of popular tastes. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


: Presidential campaign in America has begun, and the 
split in the Republican party has been officially revealed. 
At an immense meeting of influential electors held at New 
York on the 12th April, Senator Trumbull, Senator Schurz, 
and Mr. Horace Greeley detailed their grievances, formulated 
their demands, and announced their resolution to resist the 
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ination of President Grant. They announce that a 
paren of the party calling themselves “ Libera] Republicans” 
consider President Grant as bad as any Democrat, as the head of 
an Administration tyrannical, extravagant, and pecuniarily cor- 
rupt ; that they will call a Convention of their own at Cincin- 
nati, and nominate their own man—whom, however, they do not 
name—and that they rely on the strength of their cause, and 
the adhesion of the Democrat party, to which they offer three 
inducements,—universal and free amnesty for the South, less 
interference with State rights, and to our astonishment, free 
trade, so far as it is embodied in the doctrine that “ duties 
should only be imposed for the sake of revenue.” These latter 
proposals are obviously dictated mainly by a desire to attract 
the Democrats, but the Liberal Republicans have a platform 
also of their own, which may be summed up in the single 
sentence,—Civil Service Reform. 

Senators Schurz and Trumbull, who had been selected to 
make the grand speeches of the night, proceeded, amidst the 
jonate enthusiasm of an audience estimated at 10,000, 
and including all the principal movers against the Tammany 
Ring, to denounce the Administration, and certainly performed 
their appointed task with no faltering tongue. If we believe 
all their statements, which for the present we do not, Pre- 
sident Grant almost deserves impeachment as a corrupt 
official, and certainly deserves it as a lax and incapable ad- 
ministrator of patronage. The Senators charge him, first, 
with Napoleonism, with appointing military officers to 
situations which under the Constitution they cannot hold ; 
with establishing a system of “ Grant candidates,” who 
are supported in their canvas by the whole power of 
the Government, so that no man who votes freely can hope 
for any office, and no official can venture to refuse his aid ; 
and with interfering constantly even in State and municipal 
elections. They declare that the President maintains around 
him an army of men trained in the traditions of the war, 
who know nothing of the Constitution or of legality, ‘“‘ who 
think that power is its own law,” who prefer violent methods 
to legal action, and who endeavour at all times and in all 
ways to centralise power at Washington. They affirm that 
General Grant sends messages to Congress through a Major 
in the army, that he cares nothing about the Senate, and 
that he endeavoured, by orders delivered to the Navy, to com- 
mit the country to the capture of St. Domingo. They allege 
that the Administration not only does not fulfil its pledges of 
purifying the Civil Service, but that it brands representatives 


~~who attack corruption, shields public defaulters like the rogues 


exposed in the New York Custom-House Inquiry, and pays 
large sums of money to contractors without appropriation laws. 
They assert that the President has appointed dozens of his 
own relatives to office, that through his 60,000 Civil- 
Service nominees he controls the whole country in the 
interests of his friends, and that he has _ suffered 
the national expenditure, apart altogether from the 
interest on Debt, to rise from £12,000,000 a year to 
£32,000,000, while £18,000,000 would be amply sufficient 
for all purposes of good government. They charge his 
friends with governing the South in their own interest, with 
using the disqualifying laws to raise plunderers to power, and 
with modifying taxation so as to enrich the interests which sup- 
port them. They propose as the only remedy for all these ills to 
abolish patronage, either by Mr. Jenckes’ scheme, or by fixed 
tenure of offices, or by transferring the right of nomination to the 
electors, and in a passage of some power argue that now is 
the only time for thorough reform, for the coming generation 
of electors, the men from twenty to twenty-eight, were bred 
up in the war, and have imbibed at once a respect for 
“strong ’’ government, a thirst for arbitrary power, and a 
liking for corrupt gains,—results of the Civil War which the 
audience evidently believed to have been truly described. 





occupied for short terms, a President’s relatives may be quite 
sufficiently qualified; and the remainder of the case is 
singularly weak. The President is not charged with per- 
sonally profiting by his lenity to defaulters, and passive 
lenity of that sort is almost universal among Americans, who 
consider dismissal sufficient punishment for almost any 
pecuniary offence. The new Erie Board, for example, are 
all honourable men, but they are evidently prepared to act 
upon that bad theory. The increase in the public expendi- 
ture is mainly due to natural causes, such as the wealth created 
during the war by anticipating the resources of posterity, and 
in any case is no fault of the President, who does not con- 
trol the purse. As to Napoleonism, it is a grave charge, but no 
proof whatever is adduced of anything beyond what is custo- 
mary in American political strife, namely, the use of patronage 
to secure votes ; while the fuss about the military establishment 
of the President is undeniable buncombe. Is everybody, officer 
and private alike, to be ostracised because he has done ser- 
vice in the war, or is a man only to be disqualified because 
he has won his epaulettes? No such principle could be 
carried out directly after a great civil war without fright- 
ful hardships to individuals and injury to the State, and 
if there is any such technical rule, it had better be repealed. 
A Presidential election cannot be turned by an assertion 
that a great General rather likes his aides-de-camp, and that 
is all to which this flaming accusation really amounts. The 
Seceders do not define their plan of Civil Service Reform, 
though they incline, we are told, to make the tenure of all 
offices synchronous with that of the Presidency, perhaps the 
very worst of all conceivable arrangements, as it tempts the 
official to feather his nest before dismissal, yet leaves him 
time to do it in; and finally, the bids for democratic su 
port look to our eyes a great deal too unscrupulous. To 
leave the States absolutely free is equivalent either to civil 
war, the Blacks defending themselves, or to the sub- 
jection of the Blacks to a system scarcely distinguishable 
from slavery except in this,—that under the “ constitutional 
amendment ’”’ they could not be bought and sold without the 
land. The process of which General Schurz complains so 
much, the substitution of Federal for local Courts, is, so far as 
it is constitutional, a good one, and in the South absolutely 
essential, while the juries can be so little trusted to punish men 
of theirown colour. The general amnesty is just enough, and 
kindly too, but the offer of free-trade needs further explanation. 
What kind of free trade is that which Mr. Horace Greeley, 
hitherto the Apostle of Protection, approves, and the South, 
which is necessarily for free trade, is at the same moment to 
support? But there is no question, we believe, that the 
movement, justified or not, is a very formidable one, and may 
end in the failure of General Grant to obtain his second elec- 
tion. It has long been known that his recent course has 
alienated many of the chiefs of his party, his error about the 
Indirect Claims has injured his reputation without conciliating 
the anti-English Radicals, and he is surrounded by men some 
of whom have a talent for involving themselves in pecuniary 
scrapes. The Purity Republicans, as they call themselves, 
will probably declare against him, in order to change his 
entourage; the farmers in two or three States are accustomed 
to look to Mr. Greeley as their guide and friend, and 
the Germans are prepared, it is said, to vote —r 
under the leadership of Senator Schurz. Should the 

crats, therefore, respond to the bid, the “Liberals” may 
make up a party so formidable that the regular Repub- 
licans, alarmed by the contest, may be willing to throw over 
their nominee. We should not, on the whole,-say they would, 
for the Liberals have no nominee and no chance of securing 
an unobjectionable one; the name of General Grant is still 
a household word among millions who care very little about 
politics, the Administration has immense direct power, 





We cannot, without much further information, pass anand the notion that it would be ungrateful to deprive 


opinion upon the doctrines of this new schism, but they cer- 
tainly do not at first sight commend themselves to our judg- 


the man who saved the Union of the reward he wishes 


\for, the double term of office, will weigh heavily with 





ment. That General Grant did promise Civil Service Reform, | all waverers. It takes a long time for party hostility of the 
and did not perform his promise, is true; but he appears to | kind felt against General Grant to filter down to the body of 
have tried to perform it, and to have been beaten only by the | the people, more especially when the accused politician has 
desire of the Senators, who confirm all appointments, to retain | made no innovations, has offended rather by letting abuses 
the patronage to which they were accustomed, and without alone than by rashness in devising new schemes. Still, unless 
which, as they think, they would be deprived of consideration | the Indirect Claims, which annoy and dishearten the Presi- 
in their States,—an objection which, whether forcible | dent’s best friends, can be removed out of the road, the Con- 
or not, is undoubtedly well founded. The charge of vention may fix on a new man, and there is scarcely an instance 
nepotism may also be true, but does not matter much, as | in the whole history of the Union of a party “ bolting” away 
in a country like America, where everybody is considered as fit | from its leaders’ nomination. 

for any office as anybody else, and fitter too, and all offices are 
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THE CHANCES OF A MIDDLE PARTY. 


[ ought to be very easy just now to organise a Middle 

Party, but the difficulties in the way of the enterprise 
are almost endless. Just at this moment one would say it 
was so easy as to be inevitable, that all the formidable 
obstacles had disappeared, that the Tory Chiefs had only to 
buckle to the task and they must accomplish it. To begin 
with, the country as a whole wishesit. The Electorate would 
be very glad to see a group of strong men gathered from both 
parties, intent on administering strongly and on avoiding 
great legislation for a time, on working the machine well 
instead of inventing anything. There is a weariness of change, 
and especially of change in the direction of social reform, 
visible among the masses, more especially in the counties and 
the medium towns. If the recent elections mean anything, 
they mean that, and so do the recent divisions. There is a 
sway of the public mind towards a kind of Conservatism very 
different from that of the Standard, a Conservatism which in 
their hearts Old Whigs approve just as much as Tories do, a 
Conservatism consistent with a great deal of action in directions 
upon which all parties are substantially agreed. Nobody at heart 
doubts that a general election just now would greatly strengthen 
this party, or that in Lord Derby it has a very appropriate 
leader, or that Liberal county members could join it without the 
slightest strain upon their inner political consciences. Let the 
House vote by ballot to-morrow, and the Middle Party would 
have a majority, and a new line of political cleavage would be 
visible, so distinct and definite as to restore vigour and life to 
both the parties into which England is and will be per- 
manently divided,—the party which desires strongly or faintly 
to do things for the people, and the party which desires to do 
things through them; the party which believes at heart that 
the multitude are bad judges of their own interests, and the 
party which believes that, bad or good, they are the rightful 
judges. One would think at first sight such a state of affairs 
most favourable to the formation of a party which could ex- 
press the latent will of the majority, the party so often dreamt 
of by politicians, and it is not till we examine the details, the 
steps which would be needful to transmute an idea into a 
plan, a knot of Peers and members into a Cabinet, that the 
difficulties become fully apparent. 

In the first place, the nucleus of such a party must be the 
disciplined Conservative force, and an instant difficulty arises 
about the leader. Everybody says Lord Derby would do, and 
do well, and no doubt he does possess most of the intellectual 
qualities required for such a post, his most marked deficiency 
perhaps being a certain want of originality, of fire to fuse his 
materials. But those who approve him most strongly forget 
in their approval that they are planning for England and for 
the year 1872, that the leader of the Commons must always 
be the chief of his own party, and that the leader of any 
Conservative party in the Commons, whether mixed or pure, 
must be Mr. Disraeli, And who is there of all the men who 
tend towards a new organization, of all the crypto-Conserva- 
tive county members and grave men of business, and law- 
loving lawyers, whose instincts press them towards a mixed 
government, who would serve under Mr. Disraeli? Could Sir 
Roundell Palmer, perhaps of all men in the House of 
Commons the one who is closest to its centre? Allow fora 
moment that the Old Whigs agree in opinion almost entirely 
with the Conservatives, and still how are they to serve with 
or even follow Mr. Disraeli, to trust him, to acknowledge in 
him the safe and sufficient leader, for whose sake they are to 
abandon not indeed the convictions, but the political connec- 
tions of years? Is there at this moment a single Old Whig in 
the Commons, strong enough to strengthen a Cabinet by his 
adhesion, who could enter one in which Mr. Disraeli was the 
presiding spirit? We can name one at least sufficiently dis- 
contented, and one sufficiently Tory, and one who would be a 
great gain, and not one of the three would or could go, and 
there are no more. Party connections are difficult things to | 
break,* even when the electors are wavering; and this par- 
ticular party has another difficulty in the way of changing its | 
colours, namely, its historic convictions, its belief that if it | 
will but wait, the Liberals will one day agree to assuage its | 
fears. From 1832 that has always been the course of | 
affairs, the Whigs at first submerged, and then, as the | 
force of the torrent diminishes, rising again to the top. | 
What is a man like Sir George Grey—we take him merely as 
a representative name, and the centre of a true Whig clan— | 
to do if he ceases to belong to the party with which he has | 
always acted, with which he is connected by every tie of | 
political habit, with which all his instincts warn him the 











future will remain, and in which his function in his own eyes 
is one of moderating and regulating advance? He would have 
no raison détre, no stand-point for political thought, no 
influence, except in the mere details of administration, 
This is true, so far as we know, of every leading Whig— 
of all the Greys and Cavendishes and Russells, and 
so on—and is still more true of the rank and file, 
who might and would have much more difficulty in 
keeping their seats. It does not appear, when electors are 
becoming Conservative, very hard for Whig representatives to 
become Conservative too, but experienced election agents say 
it is very hard indeed ; that a member elected as a Whig may 
develop into something very like a Tory, and his constituency 
may forgive or follow him, but that if he poses openly ag 
Tory or member of any organization but the one he hag 
quitted, they will very rarely do either. The masses are 
very broad in their distinctions, and would see in a Whig 
follower of Lord Derby only a Tory, and if they desired a 
Tory would elect some one else, and not a man who to their 
senses had abandoned his flag. It is not given to many mem- 
bers to have the sway which Lord Elcho enjoys in Haddington- 
shire. The risk to most candidates would be very consider- 
able, so considerable that they would as a rule prefer to 
remain “‘ Whigs not factiously opposed to Lord Derby,” a 
very convenient position sometimes for those who hold it, 
but not convenient at all for those towards whom it is held, 
who do not want followers who can go into ‘‘ Caves” without 
any sacrifice of apparent consistency, who must be perpetually 
conciliated, who in fact are under no discipline at all. Lord 
Palmerston’s dictatorship was not maintained so, but through 
the assistance of an entire party still under its party banners, 
and though nominally hostile, really friendly. The Whigs 
could not support Lord Derby in that fashion, for the first 
time they did it they would be “read out,” as the men of 


; the Cave were, and would find their seats in danger and their 


constituents hostile. No doubt they might run the risk under 
extreme pressure or panic, but they will not be urged on by 
either, for it is only when the Liberals are ousted that a Mid- 
dle Party will be possible, and once out, the Whigs have 
nothing to fear, and may at least wait in peace till they see 
a prospect of coming in again, enjoying meanwhile all the 
chances which time brings to every party, the rise of new men 
or a turn in the current of popular ideas. 

There is, too, another difficulty to be considered, and that 
is the temper of the Conservative party itself. That party 
is marvellously well disciplined, but every fusion of every ditt 
impedes a certain number of careers, destroys a certain 
number of hopes, and irritates a certain number of devoted 
adherents. The fervent members of the party dislike the 
fetters imposed on them by their new friends, the ambitious 
members are annoyed by the crowd of new faces with claims, 
and the rank and file are puzzled by the adoption of new 
watch-words and of a new toleration to old opponents. 
These difficulties would be felt by the leaders of any 
party, but to the leaders of a party accustomed to 
opposition, habituated to sit for years out in the cold 
on the chance of occasional rewards, and recently exhorted to 
patience on the distinct ground that if they will wait they 
will prevail, and prevail without any compromise either as to 
principles or men, the task would be especially hard, too hard, 
we suspect, to be performed. The late Lord Derby was in 
many ways a representative Tory, and he did not deny that a 
chance of “dishing the Whigs” was dear to his inmost soul. 
It is much dearer to many of his party than a chance of 
bringing them over by concessions which on some subjects 
would have to be very serious, and which might fatally inter- 
fere with any intelligible programme. Full as the party is of 
hope, inclined as it is to believe that the next election will give 
it power to act without concealments, the infusion into it of 
any new leaven or the formation out of it of any new party, will, 
we fear, prove almost too difficult an enterprise. We say we 
fear, for we believe still that a Middle Party would be more 
accurately representative of English Conservatism than the 
Tory party now is, and that the existence of much disaffection 
in the Liberal army cripples its strength for good. When we 
can only pass a Ballot Bill with the secrecy left out, it is time 
to long for a little of the bracing air of Opposition. 





THE DEBATE IN CONVOCATION. 
| ie is a curiously marked difference between the tone 
of the debates in the Upper and Lower Houses of Convo- 
cation about the Athanasian Creed. The Bishops were most 
of them very timid, though some of them very bold, but with 
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very slight exceptions, it was pretty clear that whatever they | use of it beyond the time when it was adapted to the people 
did believe, they did not believe that they were acting | for whom it was meant, they stop their ears, and almost cry 
on any principle higher than private judgment in giving | with the Jewish mob, “Away with such a fellow from the 
their opinion under a deep sense of individual responsibility | earth, it is not fit that he should live.” Chancellor Massing- 
as to whether the Creed should be retained or dismissed, | berd said that if any correction were made in the Athanasian 
er the damnatory clauses should be separately dismissed, Creed he must retire from an Association,—did he mean the 
or an option given as to reading the whole Oreed. The | Church, or only Convocation ?—which had assented to such a 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of St. David’s, the | crime. Archdeacon Denison shrieked out “Shame!” when 
Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop of Peterborough were all | Dean Stanley averred the simple truth that Dr. Tait had 

rfectly clear as to the mischievous and misleading character declared that no English Bishop really believed the Athanasian 
of the damnatory clauses as popularly understood ; nor did | Creed in its most obvious and literal sense, and the Archdeacon 
the other Bishops make any protest against the Primate’s | added, “he would not stay in the House to hear such language.” 
assertion that nobody in that House believed them in their; But none of these horrified clergymen give the least idea 
obvious and literalsense. Whatever the differences of opinion | what the authority is, against which they think that those who 
in the Upper House of Oonvocation, no one seemed possessed | oppose the use of the Athanasian Creed in its present form, sin. 
with the notion that what the Reformers retained must be It is not the authority of the living Church, for that has not 
retained to all time, and that the Church could make | been yet pronounced, and might possibly go in their favour. It 
no change in its public symbols without a violation is not the authority of the Reformers, in which they do not be- 














of the very principle of its existence. The Bishops, 
orthodox or otherwise, clearly did not suffer from any 
nervous dread of the impiety of modifying a symbol. They 
did not assume that all the symbols they had got had been 
imposed upon them for ever by the direct prompting of the 
Holy Ghost in Elizabeth’s time; nor did they seem to doubt 
that, if there were sufficient reason, they might reconsider all 
that the Reformers had done,—and, indeed, reform those deci- 
sions on any adequate evidence of public benefit to arise from 
the change. 

But as far as we understand the debate in the Lower 
House of Convocation, there is not there even this amount 
of confidence in the living power of the Church. Many 
of the clergy in that House seem to think that they 
have been entrusted neither with any divine power to teach 
the truth to the people as they may think best, nor with 
any human discretion in the matter. Many of them treat 
the suggestion of change as simply wicked, and most of 
those who advocate change are extremely vague and uncertain 
in their language as to whence their right to advocate change 
is derived. Even Canon Swainson, whose amendment does assert 
that the divine guidance is still promised to the Church’s 
decisions, couches his proposed resolution in the very humble 
form of an assertion as to what doctrine it is ‘ desirable” to 
teach,—as if the divine inspiration he claims for the Church 
were, after all, chiefly bestowed in the form of an access of 
calculating power and prudential sagacity. The Dean of 
Westminster, of course, with his usual intrepidity, first 
Pfoiunces the creed false on certain points, and then 
advocates leaving the use of it,—i.e., of error,—*“ optional,” 
—on the ground, of course, that only those who think 
it wholly true will use it, and that what he himself thinks 
misleading error ought not to be used by him, though if 
another clergyman thinks it alike true and important, it ought 
to be used by one entertaining that view. In the Dean of 
Westminster's opinion therefore, the judgment to be formed 
on these matters by the Church is of course purely one of the 
ordinary exercises of the moral understanding, liable to error, 
and therefore subject to modification from time to time as cir- 
eumstances seem to require. But, as far as we understand the 
matter, the most conservative,—which means also, we suspect, 
the most numerous,—section of Convocation holds neither of 
these views, but would shrink as from a sort of blasphemy from | 
any arrogation to the Church of power to modify the present | 
doctrinal teaching by any claim of divine inspiration, and | 
would also, of course, still more vehemently deny its own 
right to choose on principles of human expediency what 
to hold back and what to teach. This great party in Con- 
voeation believes neither in a living inspiration for the 
Church now, nor in the right to supply the place of a 
missing inspiration, by the exercise of sober sense and 
jadgment. As far as we can make out, it regards the 
Church as the heir and representative of a body which was for a 
few centuries really inspired, which then went more or less 
astray for many centuries, which was again brought back 
within the truth by circumstances not wholly advantageous to | 
the Church’s development, and which has ever since been 
bound to spend its energy on clinging hard to the early doc- 
trinal type, and avoiding any new deviation into stray paths. | 
The ‘‘Non-possumus ” of this party extends to every kind of 
exercise of power in the direction of change. They believe in no | 
Providential guidance for their Church’s policy, unless it be | 
such guidance to bless the strictest adhesion to what has always 
been done. If it is suggested that the Church has made any | 
mistake either in the use of a symbol, or only in prolonging the | 








lieve. Itis not the authority of the primitive Church, for that 
had not got the Athanasian Creed at all, but only the Nicene 
Creed. It is not the authority of Scripture, for in that case 
no one would venture to go beyond the very language of 
Scripture. It is no true authority at all;—and yet it is not 
the good sense of mere spiritual discrimination distinguishing 
between the substance of the faith of the early Church and the 
false developments of that faith, for whatever such spiritual 
discrimination was warranted in doing once, it would 
clearly be warranted in reconsidering and modifying, if 
there appears to be occasion for such modification, In 
short, the horror with which a great proportion of the clergy 
in the Lower House of Convocation view any proposal for 
change even in the use of liturgical forms, is a horror whieh 
it is impossible to base on any principle. As far as we can 
see, it is a mere morbid growth of unintelligent habit. We 
ask why it is essential to teach the Athanasian Creed to 

who are morally repelled by the apparent drift of some of 
its clauses and who are incapable of entering into most of the 
others, and they answer, ‘ Because it is true, and the duty of 
the Church is to teach the truth.’ We ask, ‘How do you 
know it to be true?’ and the answers begin to vary almost 
indefinitely. Some say, ‘Because it is answered for in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and the Thirty-Nine Articles are part of 
the Church’s providential charter,’—not considering that if the 
Church of the sixteenth century could be justified in drawing 
up Thirty-Nine binding Articles, the Church of the nineteenth 
may be justified just as much, on equally good evidence, in 
expunging or altering one of them. Others say, ‘ Because it is 
only a more elaborate exposition of the creed of Scripture and of 
that of the Council of Nica,’ not considering that that is a mat- 
ter of opinion, on which the Church now is as competent to 
judge as the Church of three hundred years ago, if either were 
competent at all; and that even if it be so, the Church which 
could decide that it was so, must have the right to decide 
whether ‘a more elaborate exposition’ is as useful for the 
people of a particular age, as a less elaborate and simpler 
one. In short, it is impossible apparently to find any two 
Anglican clergymen who give identical answers to the question 
how they know the Athanasian Creed to be true; for in the 
absence of any real ecclesiastical authority there are as many 
views as there are individuals concerning the criterion of truth, 
and of those who assert an ecclesiastical authority in the 
English Church, there are hardly any who seem to dare to 
believe in and use it. 

On the whole, the discussion of the Lower House on the 
Athanasian Creed and on the duty of teaching it to the people, 
seems to us to be more likely to raise in a striking form the 
question as to the true criterion of truth and unity in the 
Anglican Church, than any ecclesiastical discussion of recent 
years. For even the hardiest of the conservatives, when they 
come to ask themselves how they defend the assertion that 
those who don’t keep the Athanasian Creed pure and undefiled 
“ will without doubt perish everlastingly,’’ are compelled to 
go through the most curious exegetical gymnastics in order to 
make their reply sound credible. Even Professor Brewer, 
fanatical apologist for the Creed as he is, when he asks him- 
self whether, if John Milton died as he lived, an Arian, he 
was really plunged into everlasting death, dare not say simply 
‘Yes.’ He dodges the answer, and shows that after all 
he does not simply defer to the authority of the Creed 
for which he fights. Now it is by no means an easy 
matter to defend,—in a popular creed,—a form of words 
which has to be explained away under innumerable heads 
before even its own advocates will accept it. It is not easy 
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to believe that any living Church can be without authority 
to modify what sounds startling and paradoxical to ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred, so as to give it a more reasonable 
shape; and yet it is obvious that a good majority of the 
clergy of the Church of England do believe her to be without 
any authority to make such a change. Is the Church, then, 
living or not? If living, is she infallible or fallible? And if 
fallible, why not admit at once that a considerable variety of 
spiritual faiths ought to be not only included, but fairly 
acknowledged, within her pale ? 





THE REPUBLIC IN FRANCE. 

< ag two great facts in the momentary situation of France 

are the check received by M. Thiers from Berlin in his 
military preparations, and the decided rise of M. Gambetta in 
the confidence of the people. So conflicting were the tele- 
grams, letters, and semi-official utterances about the com- 
plaints addressed by Prince Bismarck to Versailles, that 
the majority of Englishmen were inclined to take refuge in 
incredulity, and to believe that everybody, from Prince Bis- 
marck and M. Thiers to the newspaper correspondents, were 
more or less telling stories. As the facts reveal themselves, 
however, the apparent contradictions are becoming reconciled, 
and we begin to discern what really has occurred. Prince 
Bismarck, it is evident, has, either on his own motion or under 
compulsion from the military party in Berlin, warned M. 
Thiers that his preparations are a cause of distrust and danger 
to Germany, and has weighted the warning by the unofficial 
menaces of which the Telegraph made itself, perhaps a little 
unadvisedly, the funnel. But in his more responsible utter- 
ances, and especially in the letter of which Count Arnim is the 
bearer, he has improved the position both for Germany and 
France by restricting himself to his legal right of interference, 
that is to say, his right of seeing the Treaty of Frankfort carried 
out and the indemnity made secure, and has thus enabled M. 
Thiers to say with some truth, in a short demi-official note sent 
round to the newspapers, that the way to avoid the trouble 
is to pay out the Germans, and that the Government is 
anxiously considering proposals to that end. He has also 
requested the Assembly to wait three weeks before consider- 
‘ing the Army Bill, for political reasons better not discussed in 
the Tribune, and will, we strongly suspect, propose when the 
“three weeks have expired to postpone the military subject till 
‘the necessary loans are raised. He desires, in fact, as we 
gather from all the evidence, to move a little more slowly in 
the work of reorganisation, till interference has become less 
likely from the absence of legal stand-point for the German 
pretensions. We do not put this forward as a view based on 
information, for we have none except as to the anxiety ex- 
pressed in military circles in Berlin, but as the story which 
better than any other reconciles the few certain facts, such as 
M. Thiers’ change of tone, with the majority of the stories 
which have created such alarm. Clearly Prince Bismarck 
has not transmitted an ultimatum. Clearly, also, M. 
Thiers has in some degree receded, and as it is not pro- 
bable that he receded without pressure, and as he hints 
that the pressure can be averted by financial measures, the 
interference must have been based, in form at all events, 
upon the pecuniary claim. Moreover, as Prince Bismarck’s 
policy was to be officially polite and only unofficially angry, 
go as to alarm the President without compelling him either to 
fight or to resign, his official communications are quite likely 
to contain expressions which justify M. Thiers in describing 
-them to the public as “reassuring.” 

It follows, of course, that the movement of reorganiza- 
‘tion in France will become a little slower, and this is 
‘tthe more important because, unless all accounts, from 
enemies and friends, from officials like the Presidents 
of the Councils-General, and irresponsible observers like 
the newspaper correspondents, are alike fictitious, time is 
fighting hard the battle of the Republic. The change 
of opinion in France is described on all hands as most extra- 
ordinary. The peasants, warned by the soldiery that the war 
and its consequences were due to the Imperial system, and 
informed on every tax-paper that the new imposts are raised 
to provide the German indemnity, disenchanted as to the 
Bourbons of both branches, assured by facts that a 
Republic can maintain order, and conciliated by an 
extraordinarily prosperous agricultural year—-a year such 
as would have settled Napoleon on his throne—have accepted 
the Republic with heartiness, and would, it is now admitted 


and far-reaching is this change of feeling, that the old centres 
of Conservative opinion, the Councils-General, have almost 
unanimously approved the Republic, have stepped outside 
the law to applaud it, and have withheld all approval 
however faint, of the monarchical tone of the Depu- 
ties, who, moreover, have returned from their Depart- 
ments altogether out of spirits. They do not see their 
way to anything but the Republic. It is, of course, easy 
to say that this conversion is due to official pressure, but the 
statement is not very germane to the matter. Whatever the 
motive which induces the peasantry to acquiesce in the exist. 
ing régime, their acquiescence brings with it the solid support 
of the immense majority of the electors, and paralyses so long 
as it lasts any effort at reaction. There is reason, however, 
to believe that the conversion, though rapid, is very genuine, 











M. Gambetta is not in power, and M. Gambetta, who was 
said six months ago to be “a played-out man,” is now 
welcomed in the provinces not by the mob, but by the 
middle-class men who can give ‘dinners of six hundred 
covers,” by municipal authorities, and even by some of the 
lower clergy. So great has his popularity become, that it is 
seriously believed by his enemies that at the next election his 
name will head the poll in three-fourths of the Departments 
of France, and he has become next to M. Thiers the first of 











political personages at Versailles. M. Thiers himself has 
become reconciled to him, declaring, as we believe with truth, 
that his “policy is as moderate as his language is inflated ;” 
while the Army,.its great feud made up by the final decisions 
of the Committee of Revisions, remembers that he alone stood 
out for resistance to the last. The impression in his favour is 
not diminished by his silence in the Assembly, but increased, 
as Frenchmen at heart admire an impassive demeanour, while 
he has behind him an exceptional motive-force, the slow 
filtering down to the mass of the people of the literature of 
the war, that endless series of pamphlets, stories, official 
reports, and even songs, of which, whether for attack or 
defence, the “ Dictator” is ex necessitate the central figure. 
Most of these documents, it may be, accuse him of undue 
interference with Generals, but always in the direction of 
daring war; half of them condemn him for blunders, but the 
blunder always consists in thinking too highly of Frenchmen ; 
and a few of them denounce him for jobbery, but the “job” 
is always some extravagant outlay to secure munitions too 
fast. Those are not the kind of attacks which in presence of 
the broad fact that he did fight, and that nobody else did, 
can destroy a reputation among a people like the French, 


eager to regain their self-respect, more eager still to appease” 


their restless vanity in their nation. We should not be sur- 
prised in a year or two to see M. Gambetta’s name surrounded, 
like that of other French heroes, with a halo of myths, and 
become like Napoleon’s in Central France, or Garibaldi’s in 
Italy, or O’Connell’s in Ireland, a word to conjure with. His 
elevation in the popular mind may be of good or of bad omen 
for the course of affairs—we ourselves regret in him a certain 
want of breadth of view, curiously inconsistent with his enor- 
mous force—but as he disapproves all violent coups d'état, and 
can be as little a Monarchist as a Bonapartist, it will assuredly 
help to deepen the popular sentiment for the Republic which 
he defends. The masses of mankind never understand a 
system so well as when embodied in an individual figure, 
towards which they are, perhaps from other circumstances, 
prepossessed, and transfer to him its good qualities and to it 
his recommendations in the most unreflecting, but most effee- 
tive way. The Empire enriched Frenchmen, and therefore 
Napoleon was benevolent ; the Emperor was impassive, and 
therefore the Empire was strong,—those were the unconscious 
syllogisms of the Imperialist peasants. Add to all these 
causes the fact that M. Gambetta does not even wish for power 
till M. Thiers has done with it, that the movement towards 
him has solidified itself into a practical demand for a new 
election which will send up a majority of Republicans, and 
that institutions seem at last inclined to grow naturally—as, 
for instance, a Council of State to be invested with executive 
rather than legislative powers, and to keep the tradition of 
government unbroken—and we see nothing to justify ridicule 
in the ideas either of a permanent Republic, or of M. Gambetta 
as the President’s political heir. 

We English are always ready to say that France is inca- 
pable of a Republic, but can any other organization allow the 
development of the three tendencies which for eighty years 
have been so prominent in French politics—the tendency to 
entrust great executive power to an individual, the tendency 


by all parties, send up a Republican Assembly. So thorough | to change him at intervals, and the tendency to make popular 
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favour the only social distinction? It seems to us that the 
Republic, as it has moulded itself in France, under the pres- 
sure of circumstances and facts rather than of ideas, affords 
just the scope for these tendencies which all other systems 
have denied, either by refusing, as Monarchy must refuse, to 
consider all men equal ; or by declining, as Casarism declined, 
to allow full right of change,—Napoleon in theory allowed 
some right at grand crises or after vacancies in the headship 
of the State,—or by failing, as the Directory failed, to make 
an individual responsible for the administration. The Republic 
as now existing avoids all these errors, and if the Statesmen 
of France can but obviate one difficulty, the concussion pro- 
duced in the political atmosphere by every change in the Pre- 
sidency—a concussion severely felt even in America—we see 
not why the Republic should not last, and produce a succes- 
sion of remarkable Heads of the State, and respond peacefully 
for many generations to the growths, or needs, or changes of 
French society and aspirations. The Republic has come of 
itself and in spite of those who have made it, and in politics 
institutions which come of themselves, like constitutions which 
‘come of themselves, are very apt to endure. 








THE RELATION OF CHARACTER TO ELOQUENCE. 


HE Quarterly Review of this month contains a very entertain- 

ing paper on British Parliamentary eloquence, which is 

full of racy and characteristic illustrations of the different qualities 

of a long line of British orators. Nothing is more remarkable in 

this series of illustrations than the great variety of elements of 

which what is called eloquence, in the larger sense,—i.¢., persuasive- 

ness,—is in different cases made up. Especially there seem to be 

two tolerably distinct classes of orators, orators who succeed chiefly 

by detecting the life that is in their subject, or, so to say, tapping 

it with skill,—and orators who succeed chiefly by lending to their 

subject the life that is peculiar and personal to themselves. Of 

the last class Lord Chatham is perhaps the greatest of all British 

examples. Grattan, who has given a wonderful description of his 

oratory, to which the reviewer refers, describes him, no doubt most 

accurately, as a great actor who could so completely electrify 

Parliament, that he struck with startling success coups de thédtre, 

which would have made any other man ridiculous or over- 

whelmed him with disgrace. ‘The reviewer quotes from Grattan 

one instance in which Chatham (then Mr. Pitt) began a speech 
with “Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” an exordium which excited a 

laugh, whereupon Chatham “looked fiercely round, and in a 
loud voice, rising in its notes and swelling into vehement anger, 

pronounced Sugar three times, and having thus quelled the House 
and extinguished every appearance of levity or laughter, turned 
round and disdainfully asked, ‘ Who will laugh at sugar now ?’ ” 

Of a similar kind is the story of his once expressing some bypo- 

thetical wish that if in no other way the king or kingdom 

could be aroused to the dangers threatening it, some misfortune 
might befall the country to open the eyes of the King, whereupon 
being interrupted by a call to order, he, instead of retracting, said 
in his most majestic manner, “* What I have spoken I have spoken 
conditionally, but [ now retract the condition. I speak it abso- 
lutely, and I hope that some signal calamity will befall the 
country.” Such imposing and fiery eruptions of a lofty and even 
theatrical self-respect as these, were clearly successful merely 
because they expressed the extraordinary ardour and vividness of 
the orator’s own personal consciousness of power. He domineered 
over the wills of his audience. He magnetized them by the 
wave of his hand. He made men feel that they could not stand 
up against him. In neither of these instances was there even an 
effort to avail himself of the intellectual materials of his subject. 
He blankly asserted his own predominance of character, and it 
was confessed on the spot. In our own day, another illustration 
of the same type of oratory, though from a very different point 
of view indeed, is Mr. Bright. No doubt Mr. Bright often does 
make much, perhaps the most, of his subject ; but he makes vastly 
more of himself. Not that he indulges, like Lord Chatham, any 
overweening sense of his own superior force of character. Yet the 
real greatness and persuasiveness of his speeches lie not in their 
argument, but in the passion and massiveness of the convictions 
which underlie that argument. Mr. Bright’s magic lies in his 
art of giving his audience a glimpse of the spectacle of 
himself ;—he himself, as revealed in his speeches, is the true plea 
for his opinions ; he displays a really great character,—a character 
of large passion and wonderful dignity, though seldom, indeed, of 
true impartiality,—holding with all the force of true religious 
fervour to the principles for which he speaks. Of course, these 


principles gain, and ought to gain enormously by the exhibition ; 
for no one after one of these speeches can despise the principles he 
has professed, or feel anything but admiration for the source from 
which they spring. The argument may be good or bad, but the 
type of mind to which these principles are most congenial is sur- 
roun ded with a new splendour of moral and imaginative asso- 
ciations. Take the following passage, not by any means the highest 
flight of his eloquence, but for that very reason the more illustra- 
tive of our position,—his scornful comment at Rochdale in 1863 
on the present Sir Robert Peel's expression of sympathy with the 
Confederate Government :— 


“The other day, not a week since, a member of the present Govern- 


ment,—he is not a statesman, he is the son of a great statesman, and 
i ition of Secretary for Ireland,—dared to say to an 


pies the p 
English audience that he wished the Republic to be divided, and that 
the South should become an independent State. If that island which,— 
I suppose in punishment for some of its offences,—has been committed 
to his care, if that island were to attempt to secede, not to set up a slave 
kingdom, but a kingdom more free than it has ever yet been, the 
Government of which he is a member would sack its cities and drench 
its soil with blood before they would allow such a kingdom to be 


established.” 

The superficial logic of that passage was its forcible argumentum 
ad hominem, its sarcasm on the gross moral inconsistency of the 
sympathisers with Confederates. But the true secret of its 
impressiveness is the picture it reveals of the real interior dis- 
dain of a high and noble character for the selfish subterfuges of 
politicians less pure and less sincere. It was of the same species of 
eloquence, though a far higher and more impressive specimen of 
it, as that which the Quarterly reviewer adduces from amongst 
the happiest of Lord John Russell's retorts, his retort on Burdett, 
who had just ratted to the Tories :—‘‘I quite agree with the 
honourable baronet that the cant of -patriotism is a bad thing. 
But I can tell him a worse,—the re-cant of patriotism,—which I 
will gladly go along with him in reprobating whenever he shows 
me an example of it.” It is remarkable enough that Mr. Bright's 
highest efforts of eloquence all suggest more analogies with 
the type of eloquence properly aristocratic than with that of 
our middle statesmen,—Canning, Peel, Gladstone. Not, of course,. 
that the great aristocratic orators often betray that deep religious 
feeling and imagination which is so specially characteristic of Mr. 
Bright,—but that they do know the art of presenting their own 
lofty self-respect and self-confidence, and their disdain of any- 
thing beneath it, as a sort of spectacle to their audience, after 
a manner which has only been rivalled among the orators 
of the people,—but in him exceeded,—by Mr. Bright. 
Lord John Russell's disdain of Burdett, though a fine ex- 
pression of aristocratic scorn of disloyalty to political 
faith, had nothing in it of the almost royal grandeur of 
Mr. Bright’s disdain for the present Sir Robert Peel. It is 
worth notice that the only one of our rising statesmen who has 
anything of the same art,—and it is his only great force asa 
speaker, for he neither presumes nor pretends to any of the skill 
of arhetorician,—is Mr. Forster. He manages at times,—his speech 
of Tuesday night on Mr. Candlish’s motion was a very good, 
though not the best example,—to carry very great weight and 
persuasiveness, not so much by the arguments he uses, as by the 
dignity of the character and the depth of the convictions, into 
which he gives his audience a glimpse. So far as Mr. Disraeli 
belongs to this class of orators at all, it is chiefly by disclosing his 
extraordinary ‘‘detachment” of intellect, the perfect coolness 
with which he can survey the struggle in the very passion and 
clamour of which he is, and calculate the advisability of magoani- 
mous generosity of tone or, it may be, of an assumed and 
exaggerated heat. There is something impreasive in this ex- 
hibition of a cool intelligence, directing the choice of weapons,— 
now (though very rarely) selecting of its own free-will 
the manner of impassioned resentment,—a manner in which, 
however, Mr. Disraeli rarely quite imposes on his audi- 
ence,—but mostly selecting with patient discrimination the 
venomed arrow of personal sarcasm or the high argument of 
imperial duty. The Quarterly reviewer thinks Mr. Disraeli 
lost his temper in the Budget debate of 1853, when he 
told Sir Charles Wood that petulance was not sarcasm, nor 
insolence invective, and observed of Sir James Graham 
that he viewed him with regard, but not with respect. We 








exceedingly doubt that view. ‘he distinction as to Sir James 
Graham was not at all the kind of distinction which a man 
in a genuine passion would have drawn; it betrayed the wakeful 
mind overlooking carefully the choice of words. When Mr. Dis- 
raeli is too bitter for effect, it is not his passion, but his judgment 
which is in fault. He has a belief that on great occasions an 





English party leader should show passion, that he acquires ascen- 
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dancy by doing so, but his passion never strikes us as real. We | in space, brought up for the sake of illustrating what we may with 
are far more impressed by the coolness with which he passes from | reverence call a physical theory of God. It is impossible to imagine 
the passion to the logic, and the logic to the passion, than by the | a book fuller of strange spiritual, moral, and logical medleys than 
genuineness of the passion itself. Mr. Disraeli’s ascendancy as an | M. Figuier’s, of which Mr. Bentley* has given us what, if we 
orator is chiefly due to the glimpses he gives us of a calm, though | may judge without examining the French, is an exceedingly 
by no means faultless, intelligence pulling at pleasure the velina| lively, pure, and classical translation ;—though not of course 
strings of political motive. | without a few of the inevitable typographical and a few scientific 
Of course there are plenty of good English orators of the other | blunders, the latter probably due to carelessness in the original, 
class,—orators who produce their impression by immersing them- | of which we give below a few specimens.t 
selves in their subject, not by sedulously keeping themselves out-| The oddity of the phenomenon consists in the curious influence 
side it, and, so to say, overhanging it. Sheil and Canning, two} which modern science has exerted, and the still more curious infin. 
of the greatest of Parliamentary orators, produced almost all their | ence which it has failed to exert, over this modern Gnostic’s mind, 
great effects by the effective use they made of their subjects | It has saturated his imagination, and not affected his intellectual 
rather than of themselves. Mr. Gladstone is usually an orator of | method of testing truth at all. It has coloured all his visions and 
the same type, though whenever he has produced his greatest | not made it a whit the less easy to him to lend belief to the merest 
effects, he has passed beyond that type into the other. The| dreams. It has apparently weaned him from all confidence 
Quarterly Review quotes one of the few passages of Mr. Gladstone’s | in dogmatic authority, — except his own, but not rendered 
speeches which drew tears from the eyes of phlegmatic Manchester | it even difficult to him to believe ardently on a mere guess, 
men. It was in 1866, in answering Mr. Disraeli’s taunt thathe had} or to exult in the grandeur of an elaborate system of 
changed his party and policy in relation to Reform. Mr. Glad-| which no two links hold together against the feeblest of 
stone replied :— intellectual tests. If we had not read M. Figuier’s book, we 
“61 came amongst you an outcast from those with whom I associated, should have deemed it simply incredible that modern science could 
driven from their ranks, I admit, by no arbitrary act, but by the slow| crowd any man’s mind with pictures without even visibly affect- 
and resistless forces of conviction. I came among you, to make use of ing its logic. Indeed, so frail and even fanciful is the thread 
the legal phraseology, in formé pauperis. I had nothing to offer you between M. Figuier’s knowledge of the physical world and his 


but faithful and honourable service; you received me as Dido received 
the shipwrecked Aineas: 7 dreams of the super-sensual world, that, but for the Introduction, 











‘ Excepi ejectum littore, egentem.’ which it is impossible to read without recognising that a serious 
And I only trust you may not hereafter, at any time, have to complete | and satisfying belief fills the author’s mind, of which he would 
the sentence in regard to me: gladly share the comfort with others, we should have said that he 
Nhe does-sadbange-n we hnshaemgglenncen had been trying very hard to find a new and attractive mode of 


You receiv: ith ki i i nai ; : : 
on received me with kindnes, indulgence, generosity, and T may even | sing hia knowledge of physical science, and that he had made the 
us has assumed such a form that you can never be my debtors, but that | religious doubts and difficulties of the day, and the tendency that 
I must be for ever in your debt.’” Doubt has to trust in physical science as the only solid basis of 
truth, the excuse for a new book of great pretence and no value. 
However, as we have said, the seriousness of M. Figuier’s purpose 
cannot be questioned, and therefore there is a real interest in 
observing the strange mixture which his mind presents of the 
wild guess-work which springs from unsatisfied spiritual craving, 
and the pictorial scenery of modern naturalism. 

M. Figuier is very severe on the modern spiritualists,—believers 
in “ mediums,” and so forth,—but they at least rest their belief 
on what they assert to be facts within their own experience, and 


Now, there, the orator felt the necessity of giving his followers 
some picture of the interior life, as it were, of their leader, and the 
effect was magical, far above that of mere argument. And though 
no doubt great effects may be produced by appeal to the feelings 
which are naturally raised by a subject, without any intrusion 
whatever of the personality of the speaker,—though many of 
Burke's greatest effects were so produced, and probably almost all 
Sheil’s and Canning’s,—though it may be said to be more properly 
the pure oratorical gift to move men without any relation to the | 
personality of the speaker,—still certainly that is not the kind of | allow their illusions to spring, if they be all illusions, only from the 
eloquence which produces the greatest impression on Englishmen. | defects of their senses and the haste and credulousness of their 
They are more open to the eloquence of character than to the elo- | inductions. But M. Figuier himself resembles the old Gnostics in 
quence of argument. ‘he latter is a comparatively transient | nothing so much as this, that he not only asks for no fact at all 
influence ; the former remains long after the occasion of its display | 0n which to build belief except its agreeableness to his own inner 
sense of what is divine, but even if he finds a lot of strongly as- 
(ins shea tte serted but questionable facts which would just fit his view, he 

a ala eee rejects them with as much scorn as if the truth of his speculations 
. A MODERN FRENCH GNOSTIC. were rather undermined than established by any show of facts 
s is not easy to conceive a more curious moral phenomenon than | 4, support it, especially if they be of a kind that make no pretence 
that of a Frenchman deeply read in the popular aspects at least | to dignity or impressiveness. For instance, one of his beliefs is 
of modern science, and especially of modern inductive science, but | that tolerably good men when they die rise into the ether of the 
reproducing, nevertheless, out of the very materials that he has thus | inter-stellar spaces above our atmosphere, putting on a more refined 
collected, some of the most characteristic features of the ancient | body better adapted to a superhuman nature, and getting nearer 
Gnosis. M. Figuier has distinguished himself by popularising the| and nearer to the sun as they get purer and purer,—while bad 
most interesting aspects of the astronomy and natural history of our} men, or children who die too young for the purifying results of 
day, in books which have been translated into English and have been |human trial and suffering, are re-incarnated in other human 
found full of vivacity. But he has now passed out of that domain | podies, and have another try at human probation. Now we should 
into the region of what we may call a bastard gnosis, that is, into | certainly have expected any man who calmly stated his complete 
transcendental dreams of things divine, not evolved pure out of | belief in this assertion, to found himself on the ghost-stories of old 
his personal consciousness of the Infinite, but evolved out of a con- | days and the spiritualist assertions of modern times. But no; he 
sciousness which gazes at the Infinite through the coloured glass | cannot adequately express his contempt for such stories. He 
of an imagination imbued with the lessons of modern physical | rejects the ghosts peremptorily. He declares that the medium is 
science. The result is curiously grotesque. You have the/| an ignorant person who mistakes his own thoughts for revelations 
revelations of the telescope and the microscope predominating, in from beyond the tomb. Spiritualism, he says, ‘‘is a vulgar and 
tho slides of the strangest of moral magic-lanthorns, over the | foolish phase of the popular belief in ghosts. It has higher preten- 
mystic dreams of a modernized Valentinus or Basilides. You | sions, but science and sense alike forbid us to admit them.” (p. 124.) 
have the doctrine of metempsychosis and an antenatal existence | But not the less “* the fact of communication between superhuman 
in quaint alliance with the doctrine of the correlation of forces | beings and the dwellers upon earth ” is, as it seems to him, ** proved.” 
and the indestructibility of matter. You have the funniest | ffowever, as it is not proved by revelation, to which M. Figuier 
possible cross between the Darwinian theory of evolution and | never appeals, except as to a sublime rendering of some of the ideas 
the Gnostic theory of successive emanations from the divine full-| of natural religion, we naturally ask how it is “proved,” and 
ness. You have the modernest possible discussions on ‘ the plurality | why, if it is proved, he rejects so scornfully statements which seem 
of worlds’ mixed up with the ancientest possible discussions on the | - 
metempsychosis of the souls of animals and human beings and| ,, eee ee eee Ee 
their repeated reincarnations. Finally, you have physical theories | Bentley. 
of the aun and the heat it engenders, arrayed forthe purpose of ex- |} At.(ery plas are, aka of ap amcog Hane 104 ogo whee 
plaining a new doctrine of angelic ministration, and the astronomic | of (P. 187, last line) as revolving on its axis in twelve hours, and having “a day 


A and night respectively only ten hours long,”—the fact being that it revolves in ten 
theorem that all the stellar worlds move round some central point | hours, and has a day and night respectively five hours long. 





is past ; it exercises the magic of a permanent and living spell. 
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in keeping with the “proof.” The answer is that it is proved 
solely by its seeming suitable to M. Figuier,—to which he sub- 
sequently adds some very faint and dim kind of confirmation 
from the phenomena of dreams, dreams seeming to M. Figuier 
phenomena more ideal and less repulsive than the other super- 
stitions which he rejects. In short, the existence of myriads 
of superhuman beings in the interplanetary and interstellar spaces 
is proved by the mere fact that M. Figuier has so represented it to 
his own imagination, and found that representation to be good. 
A still more amazing gnosis of the same kind is his theory of the 
solar essence. Having shown that astronomy and physical science 
have as yet failed to account satisfactorily for the enormous and, as 
far as we know, undiminishing heat of the sun, he goes on: — 
“There, where science places nothing, we venture to place something. 
In our belief solar radiation is maintained by the continueus, unbroken 
snecession of souls, in the sun. These pure and burning spirits are 
perpetually replacing the emanations perpetually sent through space by 
the sun, to the globes which surround him. Thus we complete that 
uninterrupted circle of which wo have previously spoken, which binds 
together all the creatures of nature by the links of a common chain, 
and attaches the visible to the invisible world. We may venture to put 
forward this explanation of the maintenanco of solar radiation with 
some confidence, since science can give us no exact information upon 
the point, and philosophy in this case only fills up the void left by 
astronomy and physics. In short, the sun, the centre of the planetary 
aggregation, the constant source of light and heat, which sends forth 
motion, sensation, and life upon the earth, is, in our belief, the final 
sojourn of purified perfected souls, which have attained their most 
exquisite subtlety. They are entirely devoid of material alloy, they are 
pure spirits who dwell in the midst of the blazing atmosphere and the 
burning masses which compose the sun. That star, whose size far 
surpasses the bulk of all the others put together, is sufficiently vast to 
contain them.” 
Is it possible to conceive anything stranger than this bastard gnosis 
of modern days? The sun is not yet accounted for by pbysical 
science, therefore, ‘* with some confidence,” we may say it is due 
to “pure souls”! If M. Figuier had said, that as the chemical law 
of combining proportions is still unaccounted for, he might ‘‘ with 
some confidence” ascribe it to the songs of the angels, we should 
have been neither more nor less surprised. As we know very 
little of pure soul, we certainly can’t say that it is not a constant 
source of heat; but certainly we should expect, if it were so, that 
we could detect the purity even of an embodied soul by the 
thermometer, and trace its purgatorial progress by the ingenious 
little self-registering contrivance which records a maximum. As 
M. Figuier never even suggests this confirmation of his theory, we 
conclude that we are right in saying that, like the Gnostics, he 
finds pure truth on these subjects only through his own arbitrary 
intellectual decrees ;—but it does a little puzzle, instead of help 
us, to find these arbitrary decrees so strongly coloured by the 
pictorial efforts of modern science. The following passage really 
exhibits the genesis of speculative opinion in M. Figuier’s mind :— 

“Tt seems to us that the human soul, in order to rise to the ethereal 

spaces, needs to have acquired that last degree of perfection which sets 
it free from every besetting weight ; that it must be subtle, light, puri- 
fied, beautiful, and that only under such conditions can it quit the earth, 
and soar towards the heavens. To our fancy, the human soul is like a 
celestial aérostat, who flies towards tho sublimest heights with swift 
strength, because it is free from all impurity. But the soul of a per- 
verse, wicked, vile, gross, base, cowardly man has not been purified, 
perfected, or lightened. It is weighed down by evil passions and gross 
appetites, which he has not sought to repress, but has, on the contrary, 
cultivated. It cannot rise to the celestial heights, it is constrained to 
dwell upon our melancholy and miserable earth. We believe that the 
wicked and impenitent man is not called to the immediate enjoyment 
of the blessed life of the ethereal regions. His soul remains here below, 
to recommence life a second time.” 
That is, because we name a wicked man’s nature “ gross,” and a 
good man’s fine and spiritual, M. Figuier infers that the latter 
is a sort of inflated balloon, and the former a mere clod of 
earth. But we also call passionate men hot, and self-controlled 
men cool. Why does not M. Figuier argue from that, that it is the 
passionate man’s soul that is in the sun,—the source of heat,— 
and that it is the spiritual man who cools the atmosphere for us, 
and feeds the pure fountain of refreshment. There is just as much 
and just as little to say for the one as the other. Indeed, if he 
had said that the heat of the sun was caused by the agony of ex- 
tinguished hopes and smothered faculties, in the Hell of condemned 
souls, he would have had a more plausible case in popular opinion 
than he now has. M. Figuier dreams and believes one thing to- 
day; there is no reason at all why he should not dream and 
believe another thing to-morrow. With him the fundamental 
maxim of philosophy is, ‘‘ J dream, therefore, it is.” 

The method or unmethod of M. Figuier finds its apotheosis in the 
magnificent climax of his gnosis as to,—we hardly like to write it, 
—the whereabouts of God. How is it intelligible that a man who 
had conceived either God or the subjects of physical science, should 





be able to localize the Divine person, and identify it with the central 
focus of force in a Newtonian universe ?— 

“The absolute fixity of the sun and the stars was an astronomical 
principle, which, in the time of Newton, appeared to be indubitable. 
But science never stands still. Observations made in the present 
century have proved that the fixity, the immobility of the sun is only 
relative. The truth is that the sun, and with him the entire system of 
planets, asteroids, satellites, and comets, which he carries in his train, 
change their places, very slightly no doubt, but still appreciably. Our 
sun appears to advance slowly, with all the planetary family, towards 
that part of the sky in which the constellation of Hercu/es is situated, at 
the rate of 62,000,000 of leagues each year, or two leagues each second, 
describing an orbit which comprehends millions of centuries. That 
which is the case with our sun is equally the case with the other suns, 
that is to say, the stars. This general motion of translation must be 
common to all the stellar systems, and it is indubitable that the countless 
millions of solar systems suspended in infinite space are moving more 
or less quickly towards an unknown point in the sky. Now, there is 
nothing to forbid the supposition that all these circles or ellipses traced 
by myriads of solar systems have a common centre of attraction, 
towards which our system and all the others gravitate. Thus, all these 
celestial bodies, without exception, all this ant-hill of worlds which we 
have enumerated, may be turning round one point, one centre of attrac- 
tion. What forbids us to believe that God dwells at this centre of attrac- 
tion for all the worlds which fill infinite space s” 

What should forbid us indeed, except that fining a plea for God 
is destroying the very meaning of the word ? 

That M. Figuier’s mind is not by any means a scientific one in 
any sense whatever,—though his mind is full of the pictures with 
which modern science has familiarized us,—there are abundant 
proofs in this strange book. He argues, for instance, from the 
hydrogen cyclones visible in the sun, that the ‘‘ether ” of the inter- 
stellar spaces must be hydrogen,—a conclusion which a good chemist 
would make great fun of. Indeed, he does not even seem to see 
that where there is burning hydrogen, there must be oxygen also, 
to support the combustion, and, therefore, if the hydrogen cyclones 
suggest hydrogen in the inter-stellar spaces, they suggest it no more 
than they suggest oxygen also. His psychology and theology are 
just as random and unscientific. The interest of his book lies in 
the extraordinary exhibition it gives us of a mind saturated with 
the details of science, and yet as independent of its only trust- 
worthy method as if its discoveries were mere accidental visions, 
preternaturally presented on the field of some really magic lanthorn. 
He speaks of God, and his mind is full of mere notions of force and 
origin. He speaks of laws of nature, and his mind is full of pretty 
pictures that have pleased his fancy, and by that means alone 
given him the idea that they are true. He is like an intelligent 
child putting a number of kaleidoscopic fragments together in 
the forms that please him most, and fancying that because 
they please him so, they must have pleased the Creator too. 
It is a strange lesson on the capacity of man not only to learn, 
but to be deeply impressed by facts without having the faintest 
suspicion of their drift, their true meaning. M. Figuier is as much 
at home in recasting the laws of nature at his pleasure, as he would 
be if modern science had never existed; and yet, though it is not 
modern science, but some painful doubts about immortality which 
have impelled him to his present task, it is modern science which 
has furnished him with all his materials. Comte gives us a 
Catholic Church minus God, and M. Figuier a scientific picture of 
theology minus both the scientific and theologic spirit. We 
suspect that Method will never take its true place in human study 
till we have admitted frankly to ourselves that the method of 
the inductive and the method of the psychological and theolo- 
gical, sciences is not and cannot be the same; and that both alike 
require the most rigid and earnest study. 





ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
~aiediingase 
XXXIIL—GEORGE III. 

ie speaking of the conduct of George III. as a King, we must 
not forget that we are speaking of one in whom there was 

not only the predisposition to insanity, but in whom that 
disease had exhibited itself in an open attack before he had been 
five years on the English Throne, and during the remainder of 
whose reign there were at intervals of time three more ascertained 
attacks of a similar kind—in one case a very prolonged one— 
before that which in the year 1810 finally disabled him for 
all rational intercourse. It is therefore impossible to estimate his 
moral responsibility even during the periods when he was for all 
practical purposes seemingly quite sane, as we should that of one 
whose mind was not thus ever subject to these mental derange- 
ments. And in George III. there are several characteristics 
which appear to be closely connected with this diseased state 
of mind, Taking this consideration into due account, his 
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character seems to be tolerably clear and consistent from the 
beginning to the end of. his public career. Lord Waldegrave, 
who was his ‘‘ Governor” for a short time while he was Prince 
of Wales, and who has given his impressions of him two 
years before he ascended the throne, seems to strike the key- 
note to the whole subsequent man. ‘His parts,” he says, 
“ though not excellent, will be found very tolerable, if ever they are 
properly exercised. He is strictly honest, but wants that frank 
and open behaviour which makes honesty appear amiable. When 
he had a very scanty allowance, it was one of his favourite maxims 
that men should be just before they are generous; his income is 
now very considerably augmented, but his generosity has not in- 
creased in equal proportion. His religion is free from all hypo- 
crisy, but is not of the most charitable sort; he has rather too 
much attention to the sins of his neighbour. He has spirit, but 
not of the active kind; and does not want resolution, but it is 
mixed with too much obstinacy. He has great command of his 
passions, and will seldom do wrong except when he mistakes 
wrong for right; but as often as this shall happen, it will be diffi- 
cult to undeceive him, because he is uncommonly indolent, and 
has strong prejudices. His want of application and aversion to 
business would be far less dangerous, was he eager in the pursuit 
of pleasure; for the transition from pleasure to business is both 
shorter and easier than from a state of total inaction. He has a 
kind of unhappinessin his temper, which if it be not conquered 
before it has taken too deep a root, will be a source of frequent 
anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, his anger does not break out 
into heat and violence; but he becomes sullen and silent, and re- 
turns to his closet ; not to compose his mind by study or contem- 
plation, but merely to indulge the melancholy enjoyment of his own 
ill-humour. Even when the fit is ended, unfavourable symptoms 
very frequently return, which indicate that on certain occasions 
His Royal Highness has too correct a memory. Though I have 
mentioned his good and bad qualities without flattery and with- 
out aggravation, allowances should still be made on account of his 
youth, and his bad education ; for though the Bishop of Peter- 
borough [Dr. John Thomas], now Bishop of Salisbury, the precep- 
tor, Mr. Stone, sub-governor, and Mr. Scott the sub-preceptor, were 
men of sense, men of learning, and worthy, good men, they had but 
little weight and influence. The mother and the nursery always 
prevailed. During the course of the last year, there has indeed 
been some alteration ; the authority of the nursery has gradu- 
ally declined, and the Earl of Bute, by the assistance of the 
mother, has now the entire confidence. But whether this change 
will be greatly to His Royal Highness’s advantage is a nice ques- 
tion which cannot hitherto be determined with any certainty.” 
The forebodings of Lord Waldegrave were only too soon verified, 
for next to his mother, Lord Bute proved the most mischievous 
adviser of the young prince. To one placed in the situation in 
which young George William found himself on the premature 
death of his father, the guidance and influence of his mother must 
have been of the greatest importance. The Princess of Wales— 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha—does not appear to have made any distinct 
impression on the minds of her contemporaries till after the death 
of her husband. For a short time after that event her conduct 
created a general impression of good sense and good feeling. She 
broke up the little Anti-Court which had gathered round Frederick, 
and seemed to wish to place herself in every respect at the disposal 
of the King and in accord with his wishes, and George II. appre- 
ciating this behaviour treated her with marked kindness and 
deference to her wishes. But no sooner did the question of her 
son’s marriage arise, than the Princess dropped the mask and 
began to show what her real character was. She was determined that 
she herself and her favourites alone should rule the future King, 
and as a first and essential step to this domination she resolved that 
the choice of his wife should be hers and not the King’s, and that 
the future partner of George should be one from whose 
intellect she need fear no rival in the sway over his 
mind. The -old King unluckily gave her a pretext for 
opposing his choice by endeavouring to make a match for his 
grandson with another member of the House of Brunswick, 
a very charming and accomplished young princess who 
fairly captivated old George himself. Had this match been 
accomplished, the new Court of England would have borne a very 
different aspect from what it afterwards assumed under the 
auspices of Queen Charlotte. But the Princess of Wales pre- 
vented this, and from that time, with occasional intervals of 
suspended hostility, there was a revival of the old antagonism of 
Leicester House to St. James’s. In herself, Augusta of Wales— 


though a mere child, and a very childish child when she became 
the wife of Frederick, for she brought her great doll with her, to 








the astonishment and amusement of the courtiers—was a complete 
embodiment of the narrowest autocratic ideas and prejudices of 
a very self-important little German Court. With the most abso. 
lute ideas of the position and rights of a sovereign prince she com. 
bined an overbearing disposition, much selfishness, a sagacity 
which did not rise above the grade of cunning, and a cold heart, 
She had just talent enough to tyrannise over her own children 
when young and to render their home a far from happy one, but 
neither the ability nor the tact to maintain her authority when 
their relative circumstances became changed. She had formed the 
lowest estimate of her son George’s abilities, and endeavoured to 
bring him up in the homeliest and least intelligent manner, 
that she and her favourite, Bute, might all the more easily and 
thoroughly rule in his name, whilst implanting in his mind the 
highest ideas of the dignity and irresponsibility of a King. In 
this she made a great mistake. Young George, indeed, readily 
formed the habit of domestic pursuits and homely living thus 
recommended to him, and from the indolence of mind of which 
Lord Waldegrave speaks, exhibited no desire to think and act for 
bimself as long as the sweets of supreme power remained untasted 
by him; he also received into his mind with equal readiness 
the autocratic lessons of his mother and Bute; but he 
did so in a spirit that they little anticipated. They had 
taught him that he ought to reign himself, and not be, as his 
grandfather and great-grandfather had been, the mere serfs of 
Parliament, and those great families who ruled in Parliament; 
but they really meant by this that he was so to reign as their 
puppet, while he only looked upon them as necessary and convenient 
teachers in the first steps towards his personal government. With 
the possession of the title of King his ambition awoke, and as Lord 
Waldegrave had presaged, with it his indolence disappeared, and 
he soon began to think and act for himself. He always paid a 
marked filial respect and deference to his mother, which sherigidly 
exacted, and with which she was soon obliged to be content,—and 
naturally he at first looked to Bute as his counsellor and premier. 
But he soon found out that the favourite was unequal to carrying out 
the lessons he had taught, and both Bute and the Princess gradu- 
ally disappeared from the political arena, though their names long 
survived their actual influence as popular bugbears. George then 
and thenceforth acted for himself, and England was astonished to 
find itself again exposed to what it had imagined was banished 
with the exiled line of Princes,—the personal rule of the King. 
Nor was George without some qualifications for the task he had 
undertaken,—that of making the throne, instead of the Treasury 
Bench or the House of Commons, the pivot of government. He had 
all the courage, resolution, and pertinacity of his family, and the 
enterprise of his grandfather without the checks of his self-distrust 
and good sense. His own prudence and sagacity, though similar in 
kind, were greater than his mother’s. Thus, he spoke and acted as 
if nothing s hould induce him to forego a resolution he had once 
avowed, and as long as it was possible to produce any effect 
on the minds of his Ministers or the nation by a belief in the 
inflexibility of his resolution, he seemed as bent on persevering as 
any Stuart King had ever been. When a change of ministry and 
the admission of those whose principles were essentially opposed to 
his autocratic ideas seemed almost inevitable, he wrote in such 
terms as the following :—‘‘ Honestly, I would rather lose the 
crown I now wear, than bear the ignominy of possessing it under 
their shackles ;” and again, “‘ [am still ready to accept any part of 
them that will come to the assistance of my present efficient 
Ministers ; but whilst any ten men in the kingdom will 
stand by me, I will not give myself up to bondage. My dear 
lord, I will rather risk my crown than do what I think personally 
disgraceful. It is impossible this nation should not stand by me. 
If they will not, they shall have another King, for I never will 
put my hand to what will make me miserable to the last hour of 
my life;” and once more, ‘* Rather than be shackled by those 
desperate men (if the nation will not stand by me), I will rather 
see any form of government introduced into this island, and lose 
my crown, rather than bear it as a disgrace.” But when he found 
that all this high-toned bluster did not answer its purpose, George 
sullenly submitted, in time to avoid any such crisis as that which 
he so magnanimously professed to be willing to encounter, showing 
his resentment plainly enough in his manner, but changing his 
mode of action to one less personally hazardous. On some of 
these occasions he talked of going away to Hanover, as a sure 
means of bringing the nation to its senses; but a confidential 
adviser suggesting that it might not be so easy, in that case, for 
him ever to return to England again, no more was heard of this 
tentative abdication. In fact, George III. was really far too 
shrewd a man to lose an assured position to avoid any transient 
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gamiliation. If he could persuade the English world that his 
threats would be carried out, and so induce them to give way to 
his wishes, so much the better, but if they refused to believe in or be 
moved by this demonstration, George quietly covered his defeat by 
«making their success as unpleasant as possible to the victors. 

This brings us to another phase in the character of George III. 
‘We have seen that Lord Waldegrave speaks of his want of frank- 
ness. It is probable that the brooding temperament and indirect - 
ness of conduct which are among the least pleasing of George's 
characteristics were closely connected with the mental disease to 
which he had a constant tendency. Secretiveness and cunning 
are usually marked features in an organisation so affected, and the 
suspiciousness of others and the strong and irrational likes and 
dislikes which are main operating causes in such a nature produce 
asa necessary result dissimulation and crafty under-band intrigue. 
When George, then, found that his violent declarations and over- 
bearing wilfulness produced no effect, he restrained his morbid 
impatience (although his reason on several occasions tottered and 
even temporarily succumbed under the effort), and endeavoured to 
attain his ends by cunning watchfulness of opportunities. He 
acquiesced outwardly in the change of advisers and abandonment of 
cherished policy, and then set to work to undermine the position 
of the intrusive counsellors, and to thwart as much as he could 
venture to do the development of their plans. He intrigued, in 
fact, against the Ministers he could not meet openly, and waited 
for the moment when he could safely dismiss them again with 
ignomioy. Hence arose the political phenomenon which went under 
the name of ‘‘ The King’s Friends "—a set of men who formed a 
dbackstairs Anti-Cabinet, the object of which was to employ the 
King’s name and the influence of his personal sentiments in organ- 
dsing an Opposition to his ostensible Cabinet advisers, both in 
Parliament and in the country at large. It must not be supposed 
by this that there was any regularly constituted “cabal,” or any 
precisely defined plans of operation for its guidance; but there 
‘were nearly always throughout the reign of George III. two or 
three men—generally not men of high ability, but busy, 
gossiping intriguers who were irresponsible, and both un- 
avowed and often disavowed agents in making known what the 
King’s real wishes were. With the assistance of such men, and by 
careful observation of the variations in the public sentiment, 
‘George achieved a success in his plans of personal government 
which, if we remember the relative position of the Crown and 
Parliament at the commencement of his reign, seems at first 
marvellous. In the course of this protracted struggle, the 
King had to undergo many mortifications and not a few seem- 
dagly fatal checks, but he always bent to the storm in time, 
and generally knew when and how long to maintain an in- 
Gexible position. Nothing but this superior cunning and 
adroitness could have saved him from a great civil convul- 
sion such as that which destroyed his predecessors in this path 
of royal aggrandisement, Charles I. and James II. George IIL., 
however, had concentrativeness of action as well as persistence 
of purpose, and however tortuous his paths were at times, the 
‘tone and direction of his policy were always consistent, and no 
one had ever cause to suspect him for a moment of having 
become a convert to Whig constitutional notions, although he 
might tolerate for a time Whig Ministers, and even (as in the 
case of his concessions to the revolted American Colonies and his 
ultimate acknowledgment of their independence) adopt Whig mea- 
sures and Whig policy. This persistent uniformity of senti- 
ment, suspended in action from time to time by the necessities 
of his position, but always reappearing again to the public eye, 
produced by degrees a great and lasting effect on the public 
mind. The very fact of the unity and permanent position of 
Kingship as compared with the shifting constituents of a House of 
Commons, and the diversity of personal interests in the House of 
Lords, was a formidable instrument when joined to a dis- 
tinctly perceived and unwavering unity of sentiment and purpose. 
Against it the power of the great Whig Houses had in reality little 
basis of stability. ‘Their “‘ connection” had become too large for 
the requirements of Ministerial patronage. They could have 
furnished two or three entire Cabinets out of their ranks, and 
supernumerary place-holders to any extent. So there were always 
disappointed men and jealous expectants, and George had little 
difficulty in using one element against another, until all cohesion 
and all solidity in their influence was at an end. He turned 
against the Whig statesmen the influence of the Crown—both legi- 
timate and corrupt —which they had so long availed themselves of 
for their own individual or party purposes, and which they had 
come to regard as quite as much their own property as their 

family and pocket boroughs. The old Duke of Newcastle beheld 








with astonishment and dismay his long-cherished Government 
boroughs turned into agents for his own overthrow. The Whig 
families thus paid the penalty of having converted the natural 
organ of popular feeling into a mere department of Ministerial 
patronage. Without consciously abandoning the popular principles 
which had enabled them to withstand and overthrow the tyranny 
of the House of Stuart, they had fallen under the influence 
of long tenure of office, and had nearly forgotten their 
origin and the real conditions of their existence as a Party. 
Like the narrow and select civic representation into which the 
Spanish Cortes had degenerated when its privileges were succesa- 
fully assailed by Charles V. and Philip II., the English House of 
Commons had lost its popular basis, and could evoke no popular 
enthusiasm in its contest with the Crown. ‘The House of Lords, 
distracted by rival factions, soon also succumbed to the liberal 
exercise of royal favour and the dread of royal displeasure. Not 
only were Lord-Lieutenants of Counties dismissed from their 
offices for voting against the King’s wishes, but officers of the Army 
and Navy were deprived of their commissions for a similar 
offence. 

The King himself was a most diligent man of business. No 
permanent Secretary ever knew more—few half so much—of the 
minutize of official life and of the personnel of the civil and other 
services. George III. worked as hard as a Government clerk 
is supposed to work, and his interest in such bureaucratic details 
corresponds well with the type of his intellect. With two or 
three fixed ideas, or rather prejudices, held and pursued with the 
intensity of monomania, he had neither the capacity nor the 
inclination to form any wide or elevated views. His education had 
been grossly neglected, or rather he had been allowed or en- 
couraged to neglect it, and his mind, sharp and retentive, but 
narrow and essentially unphilosophical, contented itself within a 
sphere as limited as it was well explored. His idea of personal 
government was that of not being thwarted in his own wishes, 
and of knowing and sanctioning everything that was done. A 
great policy either at home or abroad had no meaning for 
him, and presented itself, if at all, only in a negative shape. 
He was a strict Protestant Church-of-England man, and 
no domestic policy must encourage or seem to encourage Roman 
Catholicism. He had severe ideas of discipline and legal and 
official authority, and nothing must be done to unduly relax the 
one or to weaken the other. He had a horror of popular politics 
and popular interference in government, except in support of the 
rights and under the leadership of the Crown. He was fond of the 
lower orders in their proper place ; he loved to mix familiarly with 
them, in the spirit of paternal condescension in which a German 
potentate chats with a peasant ; but he resented all independent 
action or thought on their part assubversiveof authority and govern- 
ment. He wished them to be paid and fed according to their con- 
dition, and educated in a manner appropriate to the state of life 
‘‘unto which it had pleased God to call them.” He had a sincere 
and strong desire for the happiness of his people and the welfare 
of the nation, but it was necessary that there should be a general 
spirit of subordination, the proper and necessary amount of taxes 
duly paid, and the full number of persons, young and old, as deter- 
mined by the fixed processes of justice, whipped, imprisoned, or 
hung every year, if government was to be carried on at all. All 
ideas beyond these were sedition and anarchy. After the assistance 
given to the American colonists by France his foreign policy 
consisted in little but a blind hatred of that nation and of all 
‘French ideas.” During two periods of his life, George III. 
had the opportunity of putting these ideas of order and justice into 
practical operation. In 1770 he found in Lord North a pliant, 
though not always a sympathizing, agent of his views, and every- 
one knows how disastrous was the personal administraion of that 
period; how the low-minded demagogue Wilkes bearded King 
and Parliament, and how the acrimonious sententiousness of 
“ Junius” engrossed public attention; how incapable was the 
administration at home, and how disastrous the. events abroad 
which robbed us of an empire. A second time George IIL. 
bad the opportunity of showing England the benefits of personal 
government, and under singularly favourable circumstances. At 
his side stood a man of real ability and thoughtful mind, per- 
sonally inflexibly honest, disinterestedly desirous of promoting the 
interests of the King as well as of the nation, and with a singular 
mastery alike of business and men. In the younger Pitt no doubt 
George III. expected to meet with a second pliant tool, like the easy- 
tempered North; but he met with a mind which, though compliant 
on many points with the royal prejudices, to the injury of his 
lasting reputation as a statesman, had naturally as stiff and proud 
a nature as his own, and was as little satisfied with the name without 
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the reality of power. The King could not venture to order about 


such a man in the insolent manner in which he had treated George 


Grenville ; and he was wise enough to perceive this. The result 


was & compromise by which the King for many years always con- 
sulted Mr. Pitt, was much influenced by his views, and left him a 
considerable share of administrative power and influence; but by 


which Mr. Pitt on his side gave up all ideas of a really great 
domestic and foreign policy, in deference to the King’s rooted 
prejudices. The French Revolution greatly assisted King and 
Minister in holding their own against all opponents,—by annihilat- 
ing the Whig party, and driving the terrified nation into a 
fanatic admiration of the personal government of the Sovereign. 
Every needful reform was refused or postponed indefinitely,— 
people were educated into a state of public abuses and general 
jobbery and corruption as the normal condition of life. It has 
tasked all the ability and energies of the statesmen of William IV. 
and Victoria to remedy the effects of this long mal-administra- 
tion. 

Towards the end of the first French war, George became tired 
of even the limited check which the talents and established 
public ascendancy of Pitt placed on his own autocracy ; he became 
jealous as well as tired of this higher intellectual companionship, 
and began once more to intrigue against his Minister with a new 
set of ** King’s Friends.” A difference between himself and Pitt 
on the subject of Catholic Emancipation, as a necessary sequel to 
the Act of Union with Ireland, gave him the opportunity of giving 
vent to an outburst of dogmatic self-assertion which produced a 
recurrence of his terrible disease ; Pitt resigned, Addington, the 
‘* King’s Friend,” became Minister, but when Pitt again returned 
to power, the question of Catholic Emancipation was not again 
mooted by him, the well-known dangerous state of the King’s 
mind thus enabling the latter to carry his point and to endanger 
the safety of the Empire without further resistance. 

But if the absolutist notions which the King’s mother had instilled 
into his mind exposed both England and himself to great danger, and 
inflicted nearly irreparable injury on the former ; the home-loving 
and homely habits which that princess had also cultivated in him 
produced a great accession to his personal popularity, and consti- 
tuted no small ingredient in his political power. An affectionate 
husband to a plain, dull, narrow-minded woman, whose naturally 
kind feelings had been stiffened into something like insensibility 
by the formalities of Court ceremonial, and the father of a 
large and stately family, George ILI. appealed to one of the 
marked characteristics of English middle-class sentiment, and 
commanded universal sympathy and regard as exhibiting a 
pattern of English domestic life. His ill-judged partialities 
and severities with his children were not at the time fully 
known, or if so, not estimated at their due importance, and 
the public delighted in seeing him the centre figure of a striking 
family group on the terraces of Windsor, and in listening to 
stories of his affability to his subjects of all classes in his country 
walks, while they smiled with kindly indulgence, and a certain satis- 
faction at his stammering, ‘* What! what! what!” and other oddities 
of speech, and at the naive and grotesque ignorance of the stock- 
knowledge of ordinary life which he displayed on such occasions. 
The pupil of Bute was no longer remembered as such in those days, 
and the portrait which has descended to us from the last genera- 
tion is not that of the astute plotter for irresponsible authority, 
but of the ‘* good old King.” 

So far as his narrowness of judgment and prejudices permitted, 
George was a just and a kind man; he was a religious man, too, 
as far as the general intention todo right and a regular observance 
of the religious forms prescribed by a Church entitle any one to 
that character. He had good abilities, chiefly of the administra- 
tive order, and some power of penetration into the dispositions, 
and especially the weaknesses, of those around him, but he gene- 
rally dreaded and seldom understood the higher class of genius. 
He was too apt to nourish a supposed injury, and his memory was 


too good for him easily to exercise the virtue of Christian | 


forgiveness. But he was not implacable, and his resent- 
ment was generally sullen and passive, rather than aggres- 
sive; and if he forgot old services too soon when his wishes 
were at length thwarted, he soon became reconciled to individuals 
when he thought he saw in them real marks of devotion to his 
person. Personal government, indeed, was the bane of his reign, 
and an overweening idea of his own paramount importance and 
competency lay at the root of all his errors. Disease probably ren- 
dered this characteristic more masterful, but disease also perhaps 
quickened his intellectual faculties, and made him more than a 
match for men of actually far higher intellectual capacities. If we 
assign his duplicity to the influence of disease, we may, on the 





whole, presume him to have been a good man ; but it is impossible 
not to regard him, as far as statesmanship is concerned, as one of 
| the most inefficient and unfortunate of our rulers. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sienna: 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
| (To THe EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”) 
| Sir, —It seems, I admit, less than fair to Mr. Berwick, President 
| of Queen’s College, Galway, from whom you published a letter so 
| far back as the 30th March, affecting important issues in the Irish 
| Education controversy, that I should ask permission, after an 
interval of four weeks, to offer an answer, which could have been 
| furnished in as many days, at latest. No pressure of engagements 
| —although mine are numerous—would, I conceive, entitle me to 
this indulgeuce, if my attention had been earlier attracted to 
President Berwick’s letter ; nor is it, even now, as an intervenient 
| in the education controversy, so much as in the interest—which 
Mr. Berwick, I am certain, would not consciously prejudice—of 
truth, that I desire to correct certain of his statements which, 
if uncontradicted, would falsify the issues upon which they 
bear. 

The contention of Mr. Berwick in his letter of the 30th of 
March was to the effect that the Queen’s University, conjointly 
with the University of Dublin, furnish an adequate supply to the 
demand actually existing among Irish Catholics for university 
instruction. And he sustained his contention—unless I misappre- 
hend him—thus. The number of Catholic students, as Mr. 
Berwick alleges, attending the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Galway is 200, in opposition to the imputed statement of Mr, 
Synan that the attendance of Catholic students at the three 
Queen’s Colleges does not exceed 37. If to Mr. Berwick’s figure 
of 200 be added 34 Catholic students following lectures in Trinity 
College, Dublin, we obtain, he says, a total of 234 Catholics under 
training in the two Universities, as against a total of 1,060 Pro- 
testants, being for the Queen’s Colleges 554, and for the Dublin 
College 516. Although, therefore, the attendance of Catholics at. 
university lectures in Ireland be represented by so small a figure as- 
234, and that of Protestants by one so large as 1,060, the wants 
in that behalf of Catholics, Mr. Berwick contends, are not less 
fully met than those of Protestants, because the Protestant. ai 
recipients of university instruction ‘ include all candidates prasiy) 
paring for the ministry of the Episcopalian and Presbyteri 
Churches, while the Catholic students do not include any caf 
didates for the ministry of the Roman Catholic Church.” Settings 
off, then, the divinity students of Maynooth and other Catholigr’ 
Colleges against the students of Protestant divinity in Trinity” 
and the Queen’s Colleges, the disparity between the attendance- 
of Catholics and Protestants at the State Universities will be 
reduced—Mr. Berwick argues—to a natural proportion between 
the numerical strength of Catholics and Protestants in the classical 
preparatory schools from which the candidates for higher iustruc- 
tion must be recruited. Quoting the Census Report of 1861, Mr.. 
Berwick gives the number of Catholics in course of preparatory 
classical training as 5,118, and of Protestants as 5,228. He then 
estimates the number of Catholic divinity students in Ireland at 
about 1,000, and if these, he says, be counted in with the 234 
Catholic students in the two Universities, “ you have 1,060 
Protestants attending the University lectures, as compared with 
5,228 Protestants in the preparatory classical schools, and 1,234 
Catholics as compared with 5,118 Catholics in the same 
schools.” 

If I assume the uniform correctness of Mr. Berwick’s figures 
—and I am responsible for some of them myself, as one of the 
Irish Census Commissioners in 1861, and draughtsman of the 
Report from which he quotes—the assumption will, I sub- 
mit, reduce his whole conclusion ad absurdum. The total of 
Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian clergy for Ireland, as- 
| returned in Thom’s Almanac (1872), between pages 1,056 and 
1,075, and between pages 1,110 and 1,111, is 2,763. The total 
of Catholic clergy, as returned in the same inestimable volume 
between pages 1,097 and 1,104, is 2,599. The Protestant clergy, 
| it will therefore be seen, outnumber the Catholic by no fewer than 
1164; and if, according to President Berwick’s estimate, 1,000 
| divinity students are kept in training to fill the annual vacancies 
in the ranks of the Catholic ministry, 1,063 divinity students, as 
the result of a sum in simple proportion, ought to be on hand for 
the annual recruiting of the Protestant ministry in the four 
| University Colleges of Dublin, Cork, Galway, and Belfast,— 
| where, as the learned President affirms, ‘‘al/ the candidates ” for 
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dhe ministry of the two Churches are educated. Now, the total of 
Protestant students following lectures in the two Universities is 
get down by Mr. Berwick at 1,060; so that the one faculty of 
divinity ought to absorb more than all the Protestant attendance 
at lectures, and leave none but Catholics to qualify for secular 
careers. It is no business of mine to suggest an escape from the 
logic of President Berwick’s figures upon the assumption of their 
accuracy. 

As matter of fact, however, when Mr. Berwick states the 
number of Catholic students in the Queen’s Colleges to be 200, 
he applies the reasoning, such as it is, deduced from these figures, 
to a case outside the Catholic argument. The case relied on in 
the argument, to which Mr. Berwick purports to address himself, 
is, not that only 37 Catholics are to be found among the some 
hundred students of the three Queen’s Colleges, but that at a par- 
ticular date the Catholic students in arts numbered no more than 
$7. Others there were, to be sure, and five times as many, in the 
medical and engineering classes, but of these the Catholic case 
made no more special account than Mr. Berwick does of the 
students in Trinity College, who pass to their degree withont 
attending lectures, and whom he excludes, not, perhaps, without 
reason, from the category of persons under university instruction. 
The contention of the Catholics is this. In so far, they say, as 
the Queen’s University performs the duty of a University at all 
in their regard, the extent to which it does so must be measured 
upon the attendance of students in arts. The original and 
essential function of a University, as understood, at all 
events, they say, by themselves, is to propagate and direct 
liberal, not technical studies,—to refine the manners, and 
to inform, elevate, and discipline the minds of their children 
by the cultivation letters and philosophy, and not merely to con- 
fer diplomas in midwifery and engineering, or the like. In so 
far, again, they say, as the Queen’s University does this, and only 
this sort of thing, for 163 out of Mr. Berwick’s 200 Catholic 
students, itis to the Irish Catholics an University in no other 
or higher sense than is the Apothecaries’ Hall; and its University 
services, in the proper acceptation of the word, must stand repre- 
sented, as in the article of the Spectator to which Mr. Berwick 
takes exception, by thirty-seven students in arts,—the contribution 
of 5,118 Catholic pupils in preparatory schools. The statistics 
to which the President of the Galway College refers as Mr. 
Synan’s are not, permit me to observe, Mr. Synan’s at all, any 
more than they are yours or mine. They are those of a return 
to an order of the House of Commons, upon the motion of the 
O’Conor Don, specifying among other matters the course of studies 
followed by every student nominatim in the Queen's Colleges. 
Mr. Berwick, I regret to notice, speaks of ‘‘ careful suppression ” 
of ‘simple facts” by the “‘ opponents of united education.” The 
“simple fact” to which he refers specially, as ‘‘ carefully sup- 
pressed,” by gentlemen who are not more unwilling to compromise 
their own honour than to arraign Mr. Berwick’s, is that candidates 
for the Protestant ministry are educated in the Universities, while 
those for the Catholic ministry are trained apart. I take some 
humiliation to myself, in common, I believe, with most of my 
brother Catholics of the laity, for never having bestowed a 
thought upon this aspect of the question; and I give credit to 
you, Sir, for having raised the issue in your editorial note to Mr. 
Berwick’s letter, ‘* Where can the Catholic clerics now obtain an 
Trish degree?” It is, I have been assured, an ascertained fact, 


wp that before the supplemental charter of the Queen’s University 
~ had been invalidated by an injunction from the late Master of 
) the Rolls in Ireland, a considerable number of Catholic divinity 
students were in course of study for the degree examination in 
arts, which the charter would have enabled them to pass; and 
_ there can be no reasonable doubt that if an opportunity similar to 


that which was intercepted by Mr. Walsh’s injunction were now 
available for Catholic clerics, the number of University graduates 
in the Catholic ministry would not long be inconsiderable.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Grorce Warrtey Asrauam, LL.D. 





HOW TO PRESERVE THE SECRECY OF THE BALLOT- 
BOX WITHOUT INFLICTING ANY PENALTY ON 
THE VOTER. 

(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—When in Paris, in June, 1857, during the general elections 

of that year, I addressed a letter to the Spectator which you did 

me the honour to insert. In this letter I described at some 

length the mode in which the elections were crrried on, and which, 
of course, I shall not repeat. But I request to be allowed to quote 


a single paragraph of my letter, as it suggests an improvement in 
the machinery of the Ballot Bill at present under discussion in 
the House of Commons :— 

“TI now come to the manner in which the voting has been carried on. 
I have not witnessed this in the provinces, but in Paris, d the 
two days that the election lasted, I visited a number of the po! 
places, and I shall describe how things were conducted there. The elec- 
tor enters with his voting card in his hand (his carte d'electeur), which 
he has obtained at the mairie of his circonscription. This is the proof 
of his right to vote in that particular district. He presents his card to 
the official who presides at the ballot-box. It is examined and com- 
pared with the register. He then presents his ‘bulletin de vote,’ which 
is a small piece of white paper, folded with the name of his candidate 
written or printed inside so as not to be seen. The official then places 
the bulletin in the ballot-box. Nothing can be fairer than this mode of 
proceeding, and in all the polling-places that I visited everything 
appeared to be perfectly ‘ open and above-board.’ ” 
Now what I have to direct attention to is this. In France, in 
Belgium, in Italy, and I believe also in Germany, the ballot. 
paper is not placed in the ballot-box by the elector himself, but 
by the presiding officer, who will not do so if the elector does not 
fulfil the conditions of his right to vote, viz., the preservation of 
the most perfect secrecy as to the candidate in whose favour he 
intends to vote. If, for instance, the elector in entering the poll- 
ing station were to open his ballot-paper and show the name of 
the candidate, the presiding officer would refuse to place the bal- 
lot-paper in the box, and the elector would lose his vote for that 
election. 

If the same practice were adopted in our proposed Act of election 
by Ballot, all the difficulty about maintaining the secrecy of the 
vote, and which has caused two divisions adverse to the Govern- 
ment, would be done away with. If the Bill was to enact that the 
ballot-paper should be placed in the box not by the elector him- 
self, but by the presiding officer, and that the presiding officer 
should be directed to place no ballot-paper in the box which had 
been shown after being marked in the secret compartment, then 
the secrecy of the Ballot would be perfectly maintained, without 
any penalty being inflicted upon the voter other than the loss of 
his vote.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, April 24th, 1872. JAMES AYTOUN, 

[Suppose the bulletin de vote is shown before leaving home ?—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





MR. CONWAY ON “PRIESTLY FICTIONS.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—You ask if I believe that justice has nothing to do with the 
relation between successive events, and claim that if there be an 
admitted connection of that kind, it can hardly be denied that the 
future may be necessary to “work out the requisitions of divine 
justice.” 

I am not sure that I understand the bearings of this last phrase, 
as you use it; but if it mean that justice depends upon some out- 
| come of the act it rewards or punishes, I should object only to its 

being supposed that this result is isolated from the general life. 
Strike the first of a series of contiguous ivory balls, and it is only 
the last one that flies out ; yet we know that each one of the inter- 
vening balls felt precisely the same shock as that one in which 
alone the force was manifested. You may if you please imagine 
some future and more startling result of the good or evil a man 
takes into his character, but the action of a force is not to be con- 
fused with any mere special incident of it. Though justice be, as 
I conceive, as much a law of the universe as gravitation, which no 
pebble or planet for an instant escapes, it may of course affect and 
pervade a chain of events. The wrong done to-day makes it 
easier to do wrong to-morrow; but that increase of weakness 
follows instantly on the wrong done to-day, as its retribution ; 
the wrong done more easily to-morrow is only a manifestation or 
symptom of the existing condition. —I am, Sir, &c., 

M. D. Conway. 

[Mr. Conway has given up his case, as we supposed that he 
would. What he appeared to maintain was, that it is a mere 
“ priestly fiction” that justice has any need of a future for reward- 
ing duly vice and virtue, that vice and virtue receive their rewards 
in the very moment in which they become vice and virtue,—that 
| justice is done—and as he seemed to imply completely,—* in each 

moment of time.” He now admits, if we understand him 

rightly, that evil does need time to develop the moral 

loss and detriment it causes; and that a life annihilated in 

the moment of evil would never know at least, its own loss and 
| degradation. If so, clearly a future life is often needed to bring 
| to men’s eyes what they are,—i.c., the full weight of their punish- 
| ment or reward.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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ART. 


—— 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Last Saturday, while picture-dealers were applauding each 
other for the colossal prices they were bidding for *‘ gems” in 
King Street, the two Water-Colour Societies received their friends, 
in numbers not perceptibly diminished by the counter-attraction, 
at the private view of their Summer Exhibitions. If the teaching 
of the auction-room is to be depended on, the art of W. Miiller is 
twice as good as that of David Cox, and ostentation ranks before 
modesty. Fortunately there are not a few among living artists 
who decline to conform to this rule; or rather, being honest men 
by nature, they are naturally averse to such a doctrine. It is not 
necessary to deny Miiller’s great ability; especially his power 
and good taste as'a sketcher. But the effect produced by his easel 
pictures is generally that of a man who strove to astonish, 
rather than of one honestly and heartily bent on embodying 
a serious impression of nature; and it would have an evil 
effect on Art if the enormous prices lately given for some of his 
pictures were to tempt his successors of the brush to imitate his 
practice. It is the tendency of all picture exhibitions to encourage 
showy work ; and in proportion as an artist gives way to this 
influence, he invariably becomes shallow and meaningless. But 
these remarks have no special reference to the Exhibition of the 
old Water-Colour Society ; they are but a few uneasy thoughts 
Suggested by a recent auction, and need not detain us longer. 
A real accession of strength is to be noted in the addition of Mr. 
H. C. Whaite to the number of Associates. In particular, one of 
his drawings, ‘‘The Basilica of Constantine, Rome” (105), 
exhibits a quality of sunlight which proves that the artist has keen 
power of observation and rare perception of colour. Perhaps the 
steady and daily repeated sunshine of the Italian climate 
offers peculiar facilities for imitation; and it may be said 
that they are wise in their generation who make choice 
of such a subject. But if this observation is designed 
in any way to diminish our admiration for Mr. Whaite’s 
picture, it may be asked how many are there who could 
have used the alleged facilities with equal success? Of course, 
he does not confine himself to effects of that kind, and his 
** Coming Storm ” (146), though less full and less rounded (so to 
speak) in tone, is a work which has remarkable merits, not the 
least of which are the half-lights that enliven the broad shadows, 
and give space, air, and reality to the scene. But the most en- 
thusiastic worshipper of sun and sunshine is Alfred Hunt; 
especially of that half-blinding excess of light which wraps the 
world in a mysterious dazzle, and which he well expresses in the 
catalogue by the words, ‘“* The quivering vapours of dim noon- 
tide” (275). ‘The expressiveness is not confined to the catalogue 
(as the French are pleased to say is often the case in British 
galleries), but is apparent also in the picture to which it refers. 
Mr. Hunt is, indeed, the only living artist who successfully paints 
(if there be any others who so much as make the attempt) that 
** woof ztherial” that veils the mountains under a noon-day 
sun. He is not so much attracted by the broad and 
placid light that suggests quiet and repose (this is more 
after the heart of George Fripp), but by the conquering blaze, 
the kindling beams, under which things are either stirred to faster 
life or faint. The difference in this respect between the two 
artists is very visible in the two pictures, one by each, which hang 
side by side on the same screen (275 and 279). ‘To the older 
artist the sunshine brings a calm delight, to the other an almost 
tumultuous pleasure. These two pictures are among the most 
notable in the gallery. Of others exhibited by Mr. Hunt special 
notice must be taken of another sunny Welsh view (216), and of 
a view of Bamborough Castle (133), with its rolling sand-hills and 
long reedy grasses. Mr. Fripp exhibits a view of. ‘‘ Glen Sliga- 
chan, Skye” (59), that exactly hits the character of the place; 
bare of trees, but grand in line and of rare beauty in colour ; ‘‘ The 
Thames, near Mapledurham” (48), under a bright, yet solemn 
evening effect; and a mountain solitude under Ben na Muich 
Dhui (18), scored by numberless torrents. Mr. F. Powell again 
wins our most lively admiration by his masterly treatment 
of the sea. In ‘“*A Channel Tug making up to a Dismasted 
Ship ” (177), he has painted the effects of a gale of wind with sin- 
gular truth and power. The mighty waves seem almost to move; 
here swept by their own impetuosity into smooth curves, there 
tormented by cross currents into a confused tumble. A fierce 


squall has rent a gap in the clouds, and revealed a’fitfully gleam- 
ing sky, the pale fire of which tinges the sea with sulphurous 
patches. There is no hope for the disabled ship but in the steam- 








tug that bravely cleaves its way to the rescue. The gayest 
streamer was never more welcome sight than that pitchy volume 
of down-beating smoke. After Mr. Powell there is no sea painter 
worth mentioning, unless it be Mr. John Brett, who has plenty of 
the observing power but little of the creative fire that are both 
necessary to the composition of an artist. Mr. Powell’s other 
picture isa view in “Loch Goil” (143), with saffron tints and 
wreaths of morning mist hanging over the calm loch. 

Among figure-pieces, the most noteworthy is Mr. Pinwell’s 
‘*Saracen Maiden entering London” (127). ‘The catalogue 
supplies a long explanatory paragraph ; but the picture speaks for 
itself, and needs no interpreter. It is quite clear from the gestureg 
of the bystanders that the Saracen girl is in a strange land, where 
the manners that make the man and avoid giving pain to, 
others are little studied. Begin with the principal figure, and look 
in detail at every group, and you cannot fail to admire the grace, 
the dramatic force, and a certain life-inspiring magic which per. 
vades every one of them. ‘The great desideratum is a more 
pictorial treatment. ‘There is no massing of parts, no chiaroscuro, 
Another fault is the coppery colour. If Mr. Pinwell would con- 
descend to admit (with Turner) that a knowledge of chiaroscuro 
is essential to making a complete picture, there would be 
hope of his producing a work not beautiful in fragments 
alone, but in its entirety. Mr. Houghton’s picture called 
** Useless Mouths” (104) is a much more compact composition. 
There is less power in depicting character, and the armed man on 
the right is too droll a figure for the subject, which is apparently 
the expulsion from a besieged town of women, children, old men, 
and other non-combatants. Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s large picture, 
‘* Land at Last” (76), is clever and ambitious, but the pathos ig 
missed. The action borders on the stagey, and both sentiment 
and execution want refinement. Mr. Marks’ little picture 
‘“‘ Enter Certain Players ” (257), is an agreeable bit of colour. It 
is a companion drawing to one now exhibiting at the Dudley 
Gallery, which has for its subject a company of masquers personi- 
fying the signs of the zodiac. The quiet humour of this latter 
picture is inimitable. No man conveys this meaning more dis- 
tinctly ; yet he does not force it upon you, but leaves you the: 
pleasurable task of discovering it. V. 


BOOKS. 


—_».——— 
THE SOUL AND MONEY.* 

Ir is surprising and unsatisfactory that the purveyors of light 
literature, who have been doing so brisk a business of late, do not 
try the experiment of issuing translations of foreign fiction on a 
large and liberal scale. The ‘* English Tauchnitz,” as it is called,, 
is the only enterprise of the kind worth mentioning, and hitherto 
the German novels with which it has made us acquainted have been 
too often weak, washy, extravagant specimens. Very little is known 
out of Sweden of the homelier order of Swedish literature, and. 
that little is almost exclusively confined to the French. Only two. 
works of Frederika Bremer’s, the H—— Family and the Neighbours, 
ever made an impression upon English readers, and they seem to 
have faded out of recollection now. At least we do not see cheap 
editions of them anywhere; and yet the stories of this widely- 
informed but narrow-minded lady, who has been described with 
a delightful aptness by Hawthorne as ‘the spinster aunt of the 
human race,” bad a quaint and fragrant charm about them. The 
truth is, we do not take to the light literature of other countries ;, 
the unfamiliarity of the framework repels us; sccial usages which 
travel out of our grooves are troublesome; and the points of view 
of other peoples, except where political or scientific matters ara 
concerned, do not interest us. How much do we know of Ivan 
Tourguénef, who is eagerly read in France? or of the Danish 
novelist, Ericson, or even of Balzac, whose works have never been 
translated into readable English, though they have been exten- 
sively plagiarized by English novelists, acts of larceny for the most 
part undetected? In the Revue des Deux Mondes of last month 
there is a French version of a story by ‘Tourguénef, ‘‘ Le Roi 
Lear de la Steppe,” which is full of power, of a kind and intensity 
new to English readers in its mingling of the grim and the humor- 
ous, and its clear, impressive pictures of conditions of existence 
absolutely unknown to us, and the action of those motives and 
passions which are everywhere the same. ‘here is nothing in 
English fiction like this story, except Wuthering Heiyhts, and the 
resemblance in that case is vague, only the similitude which 
savage and untrammelled passions bear to each other everywhere, 


“* The Soul and Money. By Jeremias Gotthelf. Translated by Guarterick Vere. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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the kind of likeness there is in the howling of the wind, in the 
sullen sough of the sea. But we know this story only in French, 
and such translations into English as have been made of the 
aguthor’s larger works are hardly known at all. It would be 

nt to see a change in this respect, an advance in the public 

taste, a demand for English versions of the best foreign light 
literature which should induce publishers to employ competent 
translators. Such an alteration in the present state of things 
would have an educational as well as an entertaining side. English 
readers would insensibly learn more of the ways of life, the 
actual every-day aspect of foreign countries, from such a source, 
than the literature or even the general experience of travel could 
teach them. Who has not a clearer notion of Alsace and 
Lorraine since English people have read the Erckmann- 
Chatrian books? On the other hand, we do not think any 
one who follows closely the current of French thought and 
intelligence can fail to remark the increased acquaintance 
with topics distinctively English—with places, names, manners, 
and customs—which has deprived criticism of one favourite source 
of censure and quizzing in its estimate of French fiction and French 
drama. ‘Those delicious blunders of Alfred de Vigny’s, which 
were appreciated here much more keenly than his beauties— 
hundreds laughed at his Chatterton, for tens who enjoyed his Cing 
Mars—would be impossible to any French writer now. Not, it 
seems to us, because French people travel about more than they 
did, and come frequently to England—we do not think there is a 
serious difference in that respect—but because all the English 
novels which are worth anything, as well as a great many which 
are not worth anything, are translated into French. These 
translations are admirably done. If one takes the trouble to com- 
pare an English version of any popular French novel,—say, for 
instance, Monte Christo—with the French version of Vanity Fair or 
Martin Chuzzlewit, one sees at once why French people take 
pleasure in reading our novels in their own language, whereas 
nothing but the goadings of irresistible curiosity combined with 
invincible ignorance of French could induce one to read Les Trois 
Mousgétaires in the only English form within one’s reach. The 
reason of this is easy to define. French publishers pay decent 
prices for translations, and employ really instructed persons; 
whereas, in England, translation is regarded either as a kind of 
slop-work of literature for ‘‘ hands” who must take starvation 
prices, or as the dilettante resources of amateur littérateurs, with a 
meagre knowledge of the language they undertake to render into 
English, and as often as not, with uo knowledge at all of the 
subject. 

A translation of a novel by Gotthelf, a celebrated Swiss author, 
who is hardly more than a name to us in England, is a step in 
this desirable direction. Gotthelf is well known in France, where 
the Svul and Money is his most popular book. The present writer 
is unacquainted with the original work, and is, therefore, not 
qualified to pronounce upon the accuracy and value of the trans- 
lation ; but the impression it conveys is like that made sometimes 
by a portrait, whose original is unknown to the observer, but 
which convinces him of its authenticity and correctness. Some- 
thing individual, something characteristic, which he instinctively 
feels that he should see in the human face, is there before him on 
the canvas. So does this book live, in its English form, and attract 
us, by a grave, quaint, thoughtful, and essentially homely style, 
which, when considered as a whole, is unlike that of any other writer 
familiar to us, and yet is full of touches reminding us of some others, 
distinguished for truth and simplicity. 

In The Soul and Money we find a picture of provincial life as 
dramatic, complete, suggestive, and simple as those with which 
the Romans Provinciaux have made us familiar, painted, like theirs, 
in slight delicate touches, but in which there is no political 
element. The book cannot be better or more truly described 
than it has been by the editor, who says in his preface, ‘‘ Nothing 
can be more touching or more dramatic than this representation 

of Bernese farm-house life, seen by the reader, as it were, in a 
mirror with a rustic frame, reflecting the human heart,—the same 
in all times, under all skies, and under all conditions. The plot 
is little or nothing, serving the author chiefly as material for a 
psychological study; but we find in these pages a depth of senti- 
ment, a delicacy of analysis, a closeness of observation, and a 
knowledge of the intimate wants of the human soul, which consti- 
tute it a work of genius, and what is better still, a good and | 
wholesome book.” ‘This is not praise evoked by the partiality of 
@ patron for a debutant. It is quite true, and no more than the 


truth. The book is of a tonic wholesomeness, and of a pure and 
simple pathos which impresses and remains. There are passages, 
even pages, which one would like to cut out and paste into one’s 


pocket-book; there are bits which one would like to learn by 
heart. To read it is like breathing mountain air, inhaling the 
scent of the flowers which we call “common,” and which are of 
such exceeding beauty ; and hearing, without strained listening for 
them, those sounds of nature which are all prayer and praise. The 
story is only that of the life and death of a good and holy woman, 
who had many sacred sorrows, but one grief, unhallowed, and 
therefore intolerable; a division between her and the simple, 
obstinate, excellent husband whom she had loved all her life, be- 
cause they differed in their estimate of money. The matter is 
strangely simple, and yet subtle. Christian is slow, and has his 
oddities; Anna is generous and brisk, and has no oddities. The 
peculiarities of the one retard the accumulation of money, the 
peculiarities of the other disperse it when it isin hand. Each has 
an equal share in the result, which both endure well enough, but 
neither can bear the other's method of conducing to it. It would 
be impossible to convey by any extract the simple earnestness with 
which this situation, so seemingly humble and uninteresting, is 
worked into a deeply impressive study of the human heart. The 
effects of this division, having extended to the children of Christian 
and Anna, are not done away with by the reconciliation brought 
about through Anna's conscience-stricken repentance, called forth 
by ascene of which George Eliot might be proud. They are traced 
with much skill and homely beauty to the end, when Anna, on 
the eve of her holy death, removes the last leaven of that evil 
which she has been given grace and light to trace through all ite 
insidious way, and vindicates the freedom of the soul from the 
slavery of money. ‘There is no exaltation, no exaggeration, no 
high-flown sentiment, no strained pietism in this book. There ig 
sound sense, pure morality, spiritual insight, and the calm, lucid, 
earnest, because perfectly convinced, persuasiveness of one who, 
habitually recognizing the atmosphere of faith, hope, and charity 
as that in which only the soul can live and breathe in health and 
soundness, regards living according to the standard of God's com- 
mands, and in constant aspiration to an immortality of holiness, 
as simply ‘‘ reasonable service.” 

In the deeper, more solemn impression which this book makes, 
it is not fair to the writer to lose sight of the stray gleams of 
humour and the happy touches of description which enliven 
it, and frequently remind the reader, the latter of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, the former of George Eliot. Annette and Andrew, 
their squabbles, their divided interests, and yet their strong 
family feeling and partisanship, are like the young people in 
LD’ Histoire Cun Paysan and L’Ami Fritz, but they are of a gentler 
and less vulgar mould. Here is a passage which might have found 
a place in Silas Marner or the Mill on the Floss, It relates to the 
opinion of the village upon the division between Christian and 
Anna :— 

“The men pitied Anna. ‘One must be very blind,’ they said, ‘not 
to see who has always been the real head of affairs there, and doesn't 
know now how to manage. Nothing more fatal in a large farm than to 
be behindhand with the work, and it always is so there, and all through 
Christian. In the housekeeping, which is Anna’s affair, everything is 
brisk and prompt; the servants are never kept waiting for their meals. 
Anna does wonders in turning things to account, while Christian will 
part with nothing, and is such an idiot at business that a child could cheat 
him. It’s not to be wondered at that Anna should give him her mind 
sometimes ; it would be a happy thing for many of us if all wives wera 
like her.’ ‘ What a race men are,’ exclaimed one of the women there- 
upon. ‘One has only to go wrong, and the men are all on our side. It 
is quite a temptation to try how they would bear with it in their own 
wives ; I fancy they would soon change their key! Everything pleases 
them but what they find at home, and they're never content with us, 
whatever we may do,’” 

The Soul and Money is so quiet a story, so domestic, and evidently 
so completely the outcome of a thoroughly established coufidence be- 
tween the author and his countrymen, that localities and customs 
are simply assumed, as they naturally would be, in the case of a 
small and familiar audience. We have no right to complain that 





the author does not write for us, but for them, and though the 
absence of description in certain places gives the book a topo- 
graphical haziness to the foreign reader, it is full of the glow, the 
breeziness, the hardihood of a mountain land. 











utterances of a distinct person. 
tive story by the loops which the reputed editor supplies in the 
shape of an explanatory preface to each division. 
is very simple, but it is told in powerful and suggestive verse. 
The composition is instinct with quick and passionate feeling, to a 


James 


OLRIG GRANGE.* 
Olrig Grange is a poem in six books. Each book contains the 
The whole is knit into a consecu- 


The story itself 











* Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philological Professor. Glasgow 
Maclehose. 
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degree that attests the truly poetic nature of the man who pro- 
duced it. At the same time, it exhibits much more of genuine 
thought, of various knowledge, of regulated and exquisite sensi- 
bility, than is often to be found in the works of immature and 
merely imitative poets. The reader will, no doubt, readily 
detect, alike in substance and rhythm, certain echoes and remin- 
iscences of what is familiar ; he will perceive a manifest sympathy 
with the genius of Tennyson and Browning, showing itself in the 
general tone and in particular tricks of phrase; but he will 
become aware also that he is in communication with a richly- 
endowed mind, sensitive to original impressions, and capable of 
reproducing them in felicitous and resonant words. Thus the 
volume is both admirable and disappointing. It is so good that 
the least fastidious critic cannot help wishing it were better. 
Constantly touching upon a high degree of excellence, it yet falls 
below the possibilities not only of the author’s conception, but of 
his proved powers. He sees with keen and clear insight into 
the vexed life of our time; he is acquainted with the pro- 
blems of cultured speculation ; they have so come home to him, 
that he derives his topics from the storehouse of individual con- 
sciousness, as well as from the suggestions of literature and the 
real aspects of humanity ; in dealing with these topics he exhibits 
throughout an open and liberal nature, a fine and firm discrimina- 
tion of character, a glowing and an abundant fancy, a subtle 
eye to read the symbolism of nature, and great wealth and mastery 
of language ; in a word, he possesses in large measure the artistic 
faculty, and he has employed it for worthy purposes. Still we are 
dissatisfied. Amid much that is fine, and moving, and true, alike 
in bursts of emotion, in brooding sentiment, in the embodi- 
ments of ideal thought, and in passages of scornful delineation, 
there is something lacking. ‘‘An inch deeper, and you will 
find the Emperor,” was, as the story goes, the enthusiastic 
exclamation of the Frenchman whose wound a surgeon was 
probing after Waterloo; and a little more of force and reach, 
‘we may say, would have carried this author to the very heart of 
his central theme. 

The hero of the poem is a young Scot, pure of soul, full of 
intellectual daring and acquisitiveness, who has been nurtured for 
the Church, but is turned away from her door by the barrier of 
subscription. He has a twin sister who has been educated along 
with him, and whose heart is knit to his not merely by the affinities 
of a kinship so close, but by the ties that come of mental contact 
and sympathy in an earnest devotion to common pursuits. Yet 
her individuality has not been overborne. The resemblance to 
her brother has not harmed her distinctive nature; neither 
bas her sympathy with him occasioned her the like spiritual 
unrest. The weakest part of the book is that it contains 
no adequate disclosure of the secret causes of this differ- 
ence. Both are painted too much from the outside. The 
development of their characters takes a dramatic form, but 
it has not the interest and value that it might have com- 
manded. Still we obtain attractive and penetrating glimpses. 
Thorold is about to leave home, to push his fortune as a littérateur 
in London. Ina ramble with his sister round their old dwelling 
on the evening before, he expatiates with fond affection on their 
early memories, and reveals the perturbed state of his own mind. 
He looks back with a loving regard to the traditionary faith and 
reverence which he cannot but count obsolete; he recoils from 
that philosophy which would make God either a logical terminus 
or a metaphorical expression; and he craves the revelation of a 
Deity, made known in modes patent to human apprehension and 
intercourse, as Author and Father. Thus he exclaims: — 

* Our Science knows no Father yet ; 
He seems to vanish as we think ; 
And, most of all, when we are set 
To fish for Faith upon the brink 
Of Nature; we draw, link by link 
A line of close-plied reasoning 
Elaborate, and hope to bring, 


Besides the baited thought we sink, 
God from the depths at the end of a ed 


” Well, well ; our mother knew no laws, 
Except the Ten Commandments clear, 
Nor talked of First, or Final Cause, 
But walked with God in love and fear, 
And always felt that He was near 
By instinct of a spirit true; 
And she had peace and strength in lieu 
Of that unrest and trouble here 
Which break like the billows on me and you.” 


The sister is by no means self-deceived as to her brother's prospects. 
She has formed a very just estimate of hischaracter. The analysis 
she presents of it is marked by great candour and acuteness. She 


sees that his very virtues may become snares, and acknowledges that 


“he has more sympathy, 

Perchance, with truth and beauty than 
The power creative: he would be 
A stronger if a narrower man,” 


—in short, that his work runs the risk of being merely gracefy) 
and smooth, and that he wants what Burns calls “the stalk of 
carle hemp in man,”—a resolute firmness. While she remains at 
home, to love and wed Professor Kunst, the editor of this volume, 
Thorold becomes a species of lion among certain coteries of the 
metropolis, and is fascinated by Rose Dewhurst,— 


“No more a graceful girl, 
But in the glory of her womanhood, 
Stately and haughty. One who might have been 
A noble woman in a nobler world, 
But now was only woman of her world, 
With just enough of better thought to know 
It was not noble, and despise it all, 
And most herself, for making it her all.’ 


Her mother, Lady Anne Dewhurst, is pictured with a pitiless 
asperity. There is a degree of acharnement in the portraiture 
strongly suggestive of personal suffering on the author’s part from 
females of this type,—the ‘ worldly-holy,” exacting, Evangelical, 
Apocalyptic, great alike upon Armageddon and eternal punish- 
ment. Of course she is greatly incensed with her daughter for 
dreaming that she would be allowed to matea ‘‘ puling boy with a 
Scotch brogue and hungry look ;” and thus remonstrates :— 


“6 Oh, yes, you love him; that’s of course :— 

It’s your fifth season, isn’t it, dear ? 

But really you aro little worse :— 
And I am sure you loved last year 
Sir Wilfrid, with his rent-roll clear. 

A person at St. John’s Wood! Shame! 

No proper girl should ever name 
A person there or person here ; 

And, no doubt, she is the one to blame. 


« All men are dreadful wicked. Sad 
It is to say it; butit’s true; 
You hardly would believe how bad ; 
So bad that it would never do 
If girls before their marriage knew. 
And if you will be prude and nice, 
And will go poking into vice, 
And shying when it comes in view, 
You will never be married at any price.” 


Rose gets no better comfort from the Baronet, her father,—a 
feeble, fussy person, addicted to pottering over scientific problems 
as a refuge from the torture and tyranny of his wife, yet with a 
strain of real nobleness and affection in him. He is very frank 
with his daughter when put to it:— 


“ That is the curse upon us, Rose ; 
We cannot dare a noble fate, 
And yet our hearts find no repose 
In all our empty show and state : 
We can be neither small nor great; 
With strong desire and feeble power 
We hanker through our weary hour, 
Like flowers that try to blossom late, 
In a sickly struggle with frost and shower. 


“Our race is run: the Norman knight 

Is distanced by the engineer ; 

Tho cotton-spinner beats us quite 
When all the battle is to clear 
A hundred thousand pounds a year: 

That is the glory of our age, 

Six figures on the ledger’s page,— 
And no bad glory either, dear, 

As glory goes among saint and sage.” 


So the poor girl, not without remorse and conflict of heart, gives § 
her lover up, and he, after a feverish effort to live down his § 
disappointment by action, returns home to die ; all his brilliant 5 
prospects wrecked, and his soaring aspirations unfulfilled. But | é 
within himself there has been a change :— i 


“My old doubts ?—Well, they no more fret. 
Nor chafe and foam o’er sunken rocks. 
I don’t know that my faith is yet 
Quite regular and orthodox ; 
I have not keys for all the locks, 
And may not pick them. Truth will bear 
Neither rude handling, nor unfair 
Evasion of its wards, and mocks 
Whoever would falsely enter there. 


“But all through life I see a Cross, 
Where sons of God yield up their breath : 
There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death, 
There is no vision but by Faith, 
Nor glory but by bearing shame, 
Nor Justice but by taking blame; 
And that Eternal Passion saith, 
‘Be emptied of glory and right and name. 


” 








We have said more than enough to show the scope of this poem, 
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though our extracts do not sufficiently illustrate its varied power. | 
It has genuine thought, creative imagination, and lyrical sweet- 
ness, though sometimes the thought is only surface-deep, wel 
imagination is wanting in vivid completeness, and the reader | 
stumbles over careless and clumsy lines. Sometimes also the 
meaning is obscure, as in this stanza :— 


“ O days of Faith! whon earth appeared 
A Bethel sure, an House of God, 
And in the dream his voice was heard, 
And sorrow was his chastening rod ; 
And stony pillow and grassy sod 
Seemed, lying on the Father’s breast.” 


What the last two lines mean we cannot divine. 





TOTTIE’S TRIAL.* 

Tuts is a very pleasant little novelette, not particularly clever, 
and certainly not particularly natural as to its plot—“ not to put 
too fine a point upon it,” very unnatural—but with both a liveli- 
ness and a refinement of feeling and style, and with a true reli- 
giousness yet an unaffected gaiety of spirit, that make one enjoy 
the book, in spite of its literary slightness and, we may almost say, 
the absurdity of its incidents. Not that any one of them taken 
separately is impossible, nor that more than one or two are highly 
improbable ; but that they are so remarkable in their coincidence, 
and crowd upon us so rapidly, that we are unable to resist a smile 
at the authoress’s fertility of youthful invention. First, we work 
up-hill, along a steep gradient of trouble after trouble, cheered on 
the road, however, by the personal comforts and luxuries with 
which wealth surrounds us, by the quiet beauty of the country, 
and the cheerful resignation of our fellow-travellers ; but, arrived 
at the summit, we quicken our pace, leave the troubles far behind, 
and whisk past delightful surprises in such quick succession that 
the brief distance to the terminus appears like a confused dream 
of joy. 

We cannot consent to consider Tottie—we learn towards the 
end of the book that this is a pet name for Janet—by any means 
the heroine of the story, nor her trial—a brief engagement to a 
gambler and a murderer—its central incident. Her Aunt Nelly 
is clearly the personage, both because her trials are the severest 
and most permanent, and because she is the earthly providence 
who showers blessings on all around, and arranges their pose 
whefore the curtain falls. It is she who adopts three children in 

; Bcession; who surrenders two of them to fathers who unex- 
edly turn up from Australia and India, and the third to her 
a estimable parish clergyman. It is she upon whose husband 
By Burning house falls ; she who dreams what is going to pass; who, 

4 er dream, receives the infant from his arms ere he plunges 
fgain into the flames never to return alive; who sees his ghost 
after she awakens, and knows what has happened ere she faints. 
It is she who, with the rescued infant, pursues Tottie’s cruel 
father and villainous lover to Homburg, Baden, and Vienna to 
snatch her from their clutches; who lodges, by a strange acci- 
dent with the German grandmother of her adopted babe, and 
leaves him in the grand-maternal arms—unconscious, but of 
course presentient of their relation to their burden—while she 
prosecutes her journey. It is she who runs against Tottie at | 
Baden, and having accidentally run against Tottie’s lover also— | 
enjoying his long vacation—enlists him in her service, and 
finally unearths her game in the great Austrian capital. It 
is she who beards the lion in his den in company with the 
murderous and cowardly wolf, and who, when a kind providence 
has upset a carriage and killed the wolf on the spot, nurses the 
injured lion—relieved from the toils spread for him by the wolf— 
into physical and moral health, hastened by the timely death of 
his rich, but low-born second wife. Again, in the other depart- 
ment of the tale, it is she who comforts the mother and sister,— 
who, under a feigned name because of the disgrace, by chance 
come to lodge near her—of the unhappy young man who lies in prison 
under suspicion of murder because he nobly prefers to sacrifice his 
innocent family rather than betray his uncle, the aforesaid wicked 
wolf. It is she who tells them of the uncle’s death—with the 
details of the murder he had committed, signed by himself, in his 
pocket-book—and of the nephew's consequent release; and when 
that nephew comes home and brings with him an unhappy friend 
from India who has lost his child, it is she who discovers | 
that the friend’s child had been lodging close to the friend’s | 
mother and sister, and was the very infant given into her charge | 
by her noble and dying husband ; and it is she who restores him to | 
his father’s arms, and receives from Germany the loving grand- 
mother in whose house at Baden she and the infant had happened | 














* Tottie’'s Trial. By Kay Spen. London: Strahan and Co. 


to lodge. Then, also, it is at her house that her two nieces— 
her adopted daughters—meet their future husbands, and from 
her house that the double marriage takes place. It is her 
own medical man who wants a partner just when her 
widowed brother wishes to find a country practice; her own 
house that wants occupants now that she, a childless widow, 
is deserted by her three adopted children; and consequently 
it is she herself who receives her brother and his large family and 
takes care of them all. Moreover, it is in her house that everyone 
shows a tendency to weak action of the heart, that her aged 
mother has three very ill-timed but unavoidable strokes, and finally 
breathes her last, with that inconsiderateness so characteristic 
of fatal illness, just when her daughter ought, if she is to save 
Tottie from the wolf, to lose not a moment in pursuit. 

No doubt, Miss Kay Spen—for we take our story to be the work of 
a young lady—goes in boldly for the marvellous, on the principle 
that truth is stranger than fiction, and that the stranger, therefore, 
the fiction, the greater its resemblance to truth. It may be open to 
question whether thisis as true of a cluster of incidents within narrow 
limits of time and space as of a single one. We will leave Kay Spen 
to judge, and proceed to point out another slight defect. It is a 
want of clearness of statement. We cannot find out who people are 
till it is too late to have clear ideas. ‘There is a reluctance to give 
the surnames, so that the many groups of Christian names 
occurring in the domestic gossips of Aunt Nelly and her friends are 
confusing. Neither Tottie’s Christian nor surname is revealed 
till her father, who had disappeared, returns, like the would-be 
Sir Roger Tichborne, after fifteen years, to claim his own, and 
upset all existing arrangements. Nor do we, till about the same 
time, learn that Aunt Nelly is Mrs. Fortescue, though we know 
that she is Mrs. Algernon Somebody. And only once do we hear 
the family name of herself and her numerous brothers, when the 
nurse calls to her that her mother, Mrs. Cunliffe, isdying. Again, 
it is made clear to us that Mrs. Algernon Fortescue is residing in 
the old ancestral home of her brothers ; but this is au insult to our 
knowledge of the English law of primogeniture. We are bound to 
conclude that Mr. Algernon Fortescue purchased the property 
from the assignees of his ruined father-in-law. All these things, 
however, should be told us by the authoress herself, as the per- 
sonages of her story cannot reasonably be expected to lug in 
family surnames and family history—known to them all—for our 
convenience. 

Nevertheless it is a pleasant book,—all the pleasanter that we 
are betrayed into so many smiles at the happy satisfaction of all 
our desires just at their intensest moments. The family love of 
the numerous brothers and sisters; the way in which they rush 
to one another's assistance, and seek, with such confideuce of find- 
ing it, one another's sympathy; the gentle tact of the deli- 
cate sister Annie, disciplined by the cares of a large family ; 
the generosity and common-sense and courage of the more 
lively Nelly, arguing with Tottic’s cruel father, soothing and 
cheering the poor child, or influencing and improving the sullen, 
discontented, self-occupied Joanna, till she is softened into an 
active, cheerful, useful woman; and the patient, forgiving, loving 
grandmother, so tranquilly bearing her helplessness, and waiting 
for her release. Bat although this is the bright spirit of the book, 
it is difficult to find a single passage particularly illustrative of it. 
There is an almost complete absence of dialogue, the very brief 
tale being, as we have indicated with sufficient plainness, so 
crowded with a rapid succession of events. The chapter describ- 
ing the night of the fire, the dream and the apparition, is both 
graphic and touching, but cannot be broken into for quotation > 


| and we will therefore give a passage which includes, perhaps, the 


most lively conversation to be found, and one which, at the same 
time, best illustrates the characters of the speakers, and introduces 
a greater number of the dramatis persone than any other. The 
disagreeable Joanna has just arrived, invited by the kind-hearted 
and hospitable Aunt Nelly, at the suggestion of Aunt Annie, and 
with the hearty consent of Uncle Algernon, because she had been 
left alone by the relations with whom she resided, and to whom 
she never returns. They are at dinner the first evening. The 
book is in the autobiographical form, and the writer is Aunt. 
Nelly :— 

‘‘* How does Eva get on with her painting ?’ I asked Joanna, at dinner. 
—‘ Pretty well.’—‘ Sho excels in it, I have heard.’—‘ Yes, I suppose she 
does ; but I don’t care for her style.'—‘ What style is it ?—‘ Figures.’— 
‘She sent a picture to the Exhibition last year, which was spoken of 
highly, we heard.’—*‘ Yes, there was a great fuss made about it.’—The 
subject seemed distasteful, so I tried another. ‘ You ride a good deal, 
do you not ?—‘ Yes ; I am obliged to.’—‘ Don’t you enjoy galloping over 
those moors? I think a moorland ride is so delicious,—the pure 
the fresh breezy air, the foeling of freedom.'—‘I hate the moors.’'—‘ You 
like our lanes and hedgerows better? They are more pleasing to the 
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eye, certainly, and one is glad of the shade in summer; spring and 
autumn are tho times for the moors. But one has such variety in the 
country,—it is inoxhaustible."—‘I think country life is the most weari- 
some thing..—Annie gave a comic glance at me, as much as to say, 
«Isn’t she hopeless?’ and Algernon struck in.—‘ You are not going to try 
and persuade us that you prefer London to Westmoreland? I could not 
sit by and hear such treason.’—‘I don’t like London, either,’ said 
Joanna.—‘ What do you prefer, then? Surely not the horrors attendant 
upon a residence in a little country town? the small people, the small 
gossip, the perpetual inquisition under which one lives ?—‘ There is 
that everywhere,’—‘ Yes, to some extent. Not so much so in the 
country, though, where people live more apart. And it always seems to 
me that one may live as retired a life in London as one chooses,’—‘ Have 
you pleasant neighbours?’ I asked.—‘None that I care for. My 
cousins visit about a good deal; but I don’t,—I dislike it.’—‘ You are 
fond of reading ?’—‘ Not particularly.’-—‘ Of course you have a book- 
elub? It is an institution in the country.’—‘ Yes; but one can never 
get the books regularly, and when they do come, there is nothing that 
one wants.’—‘ Ah! we have long since taken refuge in Mudie.’—‘ A new 
box came this morning,’said Annie. ‘ You must look through the books, 
and see what youcan find toamuse you.’..... 2... esse escees 
Joanna was really diverting. She could not endure Tennyson’s ‘non- 
sense ;’ she did not believe half that travellers wrote; essays and meta- 
physics were only intended for men, and it was affectation in women to 
pore over them; Miss Yonge’s books were all alike; biographies were 
dull; magazines were the most aggravating things; and as for novels, 
she disapproved of them. What did she like ?—‘ Have you any pets at 
the Grange ?’ I asked, in despair.—‘ Animals,do youmean? My cousins 
have pets of all sorts. Ican’t bear them. I think they are a perfect 
nuisance,’ My poor unconscious, innocent Angora, winking and blink- 
ing there on the rug! Annie came to the rescue. ‘Do sing to us, 
Joanna. I know you sing.’—‘I never singnow.’ She turned away, and 
opened a book of photographs.—‘I have not seen one of you, Joanna 
dear,’ said Annie.—‘I have never been taken,’ was the answer.—‘ You 
stand alone, then, in these days of “Give me your carte-de-visite.”’'— 
*No one has ever asked me for mine,’ said Joanna, somewhat bitterly.— 
“ Then let me be the first to do so,’I said. ‘My book is not complete 
without you. We will drive to Drayton to-morrow, if it is fine,—there 
is a very good photographer there.’ For the first time Joanna looked 
pleased, I left her talking with Annie, who would draw her out if any 
one could, and wont to sit with my mother, my dear, patient mother. 
It was quite a refreshment to go into her room, and see that sweet 
serene face, always wearing the same undisturbed peace, and hear that 
gentle weak voice, never fretful or querulous; to find her always restful 
and happy, thankful for every little thing that was done for her, and only 
troubled at the thought of troubling others. If anything could cure a 
discontented spirit, surely such a sight should, I thought, as I sat by the 
bed, with my dear mother’s hand in mine, in the dim firelight, which 
she liked so well.” 





HUGONOT SONGS.* 

For those who are attracted by the unfulfilled possibilities of 
history, there is no more curious subject of speculation than that 
of the momentous changes which would have been wrought in 
the destinies of France and of the world at large, had the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century prevailed in that country, as it 
seemed for many years not unlikely todo. All modern research has 
tended to show the exceeding importance of the Protestant element 
in the past history of France. It has been recognised by French 
érudits that the admirable prose of their language proceeds mainly 
from Calvin; and, indeed, the fact is patent on the most superficial 
examination to any one who will take the trouble to compare a 
page of the two great contemporaries, Calvin and Rabelais. The 
Janguage of the former will be found to be clear, intelligible, 
modern French, with only here and there an antique word or 
turn of speech ; that of the latter needs a glossary almost at every 
line for any one who is not conversant with the French of the 
middle ages, and is practically unintelligible to the great bulk of 
Frenchmen. Again, to take a totally different instance, it is 
well known that M. Michelet, in the course of his studies for 
the history of the reign of Louis XIV., found himself so 
overwhelmed on recognising the weight of the blow struck 
at the nation by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
that, as he tells us in a note to the thirteenth volume of 
his History of France, he determined to write his story without 
saying one single word of the whole Jansenist controversy, 
in order to show his sense of the complete insignificance of the 
events connected with the latter in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the former catastrophe. M. Bordier’s present work forms 
an interesting, if not a very important element, in the restoration 
of that great forgotten side of the history of France in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It may surprise many at the present day who know French Pro- 
testantism, whether traditionally or actually, only under its severer 
aspects, to be told that it appears to have been in its early days 
eminently musical and poetic. It might almost be said that 
‘Clément Marot’s psalms were for a time to France what Luther's 
pamphlets were to Germany. They met even with more univer- 
sal acceptance. Francis I. repeated them on his death-bed; the 
42nd Psalm was Henry II.’s favourite ; the 6th, of Catherine de 





* Le Chansonnier Huguenot du 16e Siecle. Paris: Librairie Tross, 1871. 
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Medicis ; whilst journeymen (says Bernard Palissy) would « walk 
by the meadows, woods, and other pleasant places singing 
by troops psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs . . . . and girls and 
maidens sitting in the gardens would delight together in singing 
all holy things.” Indeed, the habit of walking and singing psalms 
in public places, whether in the Pré-aux-Clercs under the windows 
of the royal palace, or in the provincial towns, became at last so 
suspicious that David and Asaph had to be proscribed by the 
Government, like the ‘* Marseillaise” of later days. 

Apart, however, from the translated psalms—or again from the 
larger works of Protestant poets, such as D’Aubigné or Du Bartas, 
there appears to have been a whole mass of more popular verse, 
songs set to well-known tunes, in which the Reformation move. 
ment found utterance. M. Bordier tells us that from the begin- 
ning of the Reformation till the end of the seventeenth century, 
at least a dozen Protestant ‘‘chansonniers” or song-books are 
known to have been published, whilst many others may have dis. 
appeared, the last volume of Chansons Spirituelles having been 
brought out at Geneva in 1678, seven years before the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked. The earliest songs that he has discovered 
belong to the year 1525, and are directed against Brigonnet, Bishop 
of Meaux, who after having at first preached the new doctrines 
took fright and recanted. The first, which we may take as qa 
sample, is entirely popular in form—rather in assonance than 
rhyme—on a familiar sixteeth century rhythm, and with an un- 
meaning burden. It is addressed to Michel d’Arande, a preacher 
invited to Meaux by the bishop :— 

‘Ne preschez plus la vérité, 
aistre Michel, 
Contenue en |'Evangille ; 
Il y a trop grand danger 
D'estre mené, 
Dans la Conciergerie. 
Lire, lire, lironfa. 
“Tl y a trop grand danger 
D’estre mené, 
Dans la Conciergorie,” &c., &c. 
The repetition of the last half of each stanza as the first of the 
second, it may be observed, is characteristic of many a so-called 
‘‘ronde” or ‘‘complainte” still sung in French provinces. 

lt is rather curious that not only are these songs generally set, 
as before mentioned, to familiar tunes (the air of the one just 
referred to is indicated as ‘‘ N’allez plus au bois jouer”’), but till 
nearly the end of the sixteenth century it was a constant practice 
to parody in them—for it is difficult to use any other term—the 
profane verse of the day. 

“Ma chére Dame, ayez de moi mercy,” 
was changed into,— 

“Mon Créateur, ayez de moi mercy,” 
and M. Bordier quotes an eight-line piece of M. Clément Marot, 
addressed to his lady, which was thus transmogrified, the whole 
cut of the piece with its three rhymes being retained, and one 
line embodied without alteration. 

Sooth to say, the literary merit of these pieces is not great. 
Their great defect is, as M. Bordier remarks, that they have no 
sustained inspiration, a few vigorous or touching stanzas being 
almost invariably succeeded by a string of dull platitudes, some- 
times of coarse abuse. The opening portion of a piece of 1561, 
which remained long a favourite, and was touched up into a more 
polished form in successive editions till 1678, will give a sample of 
what we mean :— 

‘When, Lord, shall we see the honour of Thy most holy name oxalted 
in France, without fear or annoy of this lying people ? 

“When, alas! shall we have the comfort and the freedom of hearing 
the Word, the command and tale of truth? 

“Shall it be for ever that in future the murderous race, the line of 
Cain, shall trouble and oppress us, 

“ And rush upon us, as dogs and wolves enraged with rage, their ears 
pricked up, (rush) on flocks of sheep without shepherds arranged ? 

“ Wilt thou let these hogs, vassals of the Pope, make merry amid the 
filth and mire of their strange gods, and (let) us weep? 

“‘ Alas! whither shall we go? Alas! what shall we do? if by Thy 
pity and mercy Thy great goodness be not bestowed upon us. 

“ Thou seest clearly our ills, and how we are in perplexity from hour 
to hour, without any to succour our infirmity,” &c. 

Here the fifth stanza is in the original one of singular vigour, 
especially through the abrupt conciseness of the last line :— 
“ Veulx-tu ces pourceaux 

Du Pape vassaux 

Laisser esgayer 

En l’ordure et fanges 

De leurs dieux étranges ; 

Et nous larmoyer ?” 
—but considering that the whole piece extends to no less than sixty 
stanzas, the reader will probably be obliged to us for sparing him 


further acquaintance with it. 
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Here is a sample in a different style (before 1591) :— 


“0 how strong are eyes that weep! O God, how precious are tears ! 
in the thickest of thy fury they dare to tear away Thy weapons. 

“Scarce had I, all-wretched one, unstopp the moisture of my eyes, 
and put forth my cry to the heavens, when I felt Thee favourable. 

«Lord, I saw of a sudden Thy face, as it were a fair sunrise, through 


t painted with sweetness and grace ; 
—* ‘ae night of my sorrow flee quickly away before it, as before 


ising sun the thick and shadowy night. 
That’ desperate band which made war upon me, all at once, with 
fear, and cares, and alarms, hath withdrawn like a dream. 
“Jn short, all my ills have taken flight, and I have seized upon repose 


qith this firm purpose, of ever following ee 

Again we spare the reader the rest of twenty stanzas. Perhaps 
the most sustained piece in the volume is the “‘ Canticle of Spring” 
(eighteen stanzas), of which we will only quote the two first :— 

“Behold the season new of spring, which renews the enamel of 
meadows and fields, which restores to the well-springs deep the speed 
of their waters, and to the birdies their songs. 

“Deign Thou also to restore in my soul, O God! that heavenly flame 
which renews faith; may not my lute resound nor my tongue modulate 
a verse that speaks not of Thee !” 

The versification in this case is singularly melodious, although 
sinning against several rules of modern French metre. 

Passing over one or two ethical pieces, not devoid of vigour, we 
would fain give some notion of the satirical ones. The idea of 
these is often—a very hasty anticipation—that of the death- 
struggle of the Papacy, or of the Mass. Here is a rather droll 
sample of the latter type, dating before 1555. Weomit one or two 
stanzas :— 

“Spiritus, Salve, Requiem,—I don’t know if I shall say right. .... 
What Introit or Oremus shall I take? Sancti, agimus..... Sh 
make martyrs or virgins? De ventre ad te clamemus... . 
there, light those tapers! Is there bread and wine ? 

“Where is the book, and the chalice, to perform the holy office? 
Here, that altar, put the cloth on it... . . Alas! what a pitiful police! 
No soul comes to my succour. Without chaplain, monk, or novice, must 


I perish thus ? 





“The cope, the alb, the chasuble! Here, the manciple, the stole! 
Where is the amict, that I may put it on? Is there none to comfort 
me? Icry here, like a madwoman, amidst this church where I am 
dying..... Since all the time that I have been wailing, does no one 


hear my clamour? 

“Bring corpus Domini, which I have shut up in yonder cupboard. 
. . » » Doesnoonecome tome? No..... Fix me with one of the holy 
Let me have the head of St. Maclou, or some martyr’s 
bone, or the ampulla which is stowed away and shut up at Rheims, for 
my relief. 

“Alas! singing, braying, writhing, bursting and wounded through 
my crime, since I see my soul soon expiring, say at least, ‘ Farewell the 
Mass’! To all making many a promise, now have I left all my wealth, 
since my path, my descent is to death. . . . Ite missa est; so, Ite, ite 
missa est.” 

It is easy to conceive what bitter feelings pasquinades of this 
nature must have aroused in the breasts of the adherents to the 
Romish Church. Nor is this by any means the most offensive 
piece of its kind in the volume. A far coarser one is a sham 
Christmas carol on a tune indicated as “ Hari, bouriquet ” 
(Gee-up, jackass), which describes the celebration of the Mass, 
retaining in every stanza the old burthen, ‘ Hari, hari, l’asne. . . 
Hari, bouriquet.” 

Religious fanaticism in the sixteenth century was truly a brutal 
thing. 








csi 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. By Richard A. Proctor. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Proctor has collected from various newspapers and maga- 
zines a number of papers which he has contributed during the last few 
years on various subjects. He deals chiefly with astronomy, the 
most important of the papers on this subject being “ Venus on the Sun's 
Face,” an account of the transit of the planet which is due December 8, 
1874, Among the more noticeable of the others we may mention “ The 
Greatest Sea-Wave Ever Known,” an account of the terrible catastrophe 
which overwhelmed the coast of Peru in August, 1868 (the wave rose 
80 high at Arica that it carried a Peruvian corvette and another vessel 
of considerable size half-a-mile inland); “The Usefulness of Earth- 
quakes ;” and “‘ Tornadoes.” In a“ New Theory of Achilles’ Shield” 
Mr. Proctor suggests that the poet was “dealing with an important 
series of religious sculptures, possibly that he was describing the dome 
of a temple adorned with celestial and terrestrial symbols ;” and he 
further speculates on the possibility that this description was made use 
of more than once, that it appears in the “ Shield of Hercules,” commonly 
attributed to Hesiod, as well as in the Iliad. This is one of the curious 
speculations which it always interests one to read, but which pro- 
bably gain no converts. We should be inclined to demur to the 
criticism which makes Mr. Proctor'’s starting-point:—“Scarcely any 
one, I think, can have read the description of the shield without a feeling 








of wonder that Homer should describe the shield of a mortal hero as 
adorned with so many and such important objects.” Did any one ever 
really wonder at it? We must confess to having been dull enough to 
think it the most natural thing in the world. We observe an interesting 
statement that the observations recorded in the “Phenomena” of 
Aratus describe an aspect of the heavens which must be referred to a 
remote antiquity. Mr. Proctor is so well known a writer that we need 
hardly say that he puts his matter very clearly and attractively. 

Kimberwell House. By Robert Hudson. 8 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—If you could take out of this novel what the author evidently means to 
be as important to it as the character of Hamlet is to the play, there 
would be no great need of finding faplt with it. We find a story read- 
able and interesting enough, with at least one striking scene in it,—the 
characters look like real people, and the conversations are fairly natural 
and easy. But then it is necessary to have a plot; the reader must be 
harrowed with fear for the future of his hero. And here the author takes 
leave of good sense. There is a grand trial, the hero is accused of a 
crime which he is as likely to have committed as he is to have assassin- 
ated the Emperor of China. Of course even the simplest novel-reader 
knows that it will be all right, and so will look upon the elaborate 
machinery by which the discovery of the hero's innocence and the real 
culprit’s guilt is made as a wearisome superfluity. On the whole, we 
should say that Mr. Hudson has some of the qualities requisite for writ- 
ing a tolerable novel, but that the art of constructing a good plot is 
not among them. 

The New Timothy. By W. M. Baker. (New York: Harper.)\—An 
Awmerican variety of the species “ Religious Novel,” and a very bright 
and lively creature too. Mr. C. Wall, trained for the “ ministry” at a 
seminary, goes out to do his work as a pastor. How he preaches, and 
after a while finds that the polished exercises which had pleased in 
the College chapel fall very dead on the ears of his hearers; how, 
having been made sufficiently learned in books, he comes to know 
something about men and women; how he falls in love with and 
narrowly escapes marrying « young lady, with most beautiful lips and 
teeth, who is not capable of any groater intellectual effort than crying, 
‘<Oh lawsy, the idea!” and does actually marry a paragon with the 
rather odd name of “John,” is told with great spirit. There is a perfect 
gallery of characters drawn with much liveliness and force, though 
there is a want of repose and a straining after effect which diminishes 
the effect. General Likens, with his shrewd kindliness, and the melan- 
choly Mr. Meekes are perhaps the best of them, the converted hunter 
being a little too melodramatic for our taste. But this book is cer- 
tainly a good one of its kind. 

The Storehouse of Stories. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. (Mac- 
millan.)— Miss Y onge bas revived in this volume certain favourites which 
delighted the childhood of a former generation. The strangers—for 
strangers they are to most readers of the present day—look a little odd in 
their last-century costume, but they can scarcely fail to be welcome. We 
own to preferring them to most at least of the books which this age pro- 
vides in sueh splendid profusion for the younger of itschildren. They are 
simpler and less pretentious. They have the crowning merit of not 
giving the impression that the author is perpetually looking over his 
shoulder to see how the grown-up people appreciate the clever talk 
with which be is regaling the young ones. The volume before us con- 
tains “Evenings at my Grandmother's,” which may be compared with 
the well-known “Evenings at Home.” “Elements of Morality,” a story 
adapted to English life by Mary Wolstoncroft, from the German of OC. G. 


-| Salzman, a charming story, with all the quaint and formal humour in 


which our grandmothers delighted ; ‘A Puzzle for a Curious Girl ;” and 
“Blossoms of Morality.” Miss Yonge deserves hearty thanks for 
restoring these departed ones to the living world. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. | 





WAREHOUSE in MANCHESTER.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d, for View and Plan; also for Papers on | 
Sanitary Legislation—How they Spread a Fever in Leicestershire—Early Man as 
an Author—Arrangement and Construction of Farm Buildings, &c.—1 York Street, 


W.C., and all Newsmen. 
A L U MM, 








C H LO R 


nee Elder) 2/0 | 


SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES 


BRUSSELS Kr (first choice only), Ons Button, 2s 6d; 
Paris K1p (best quality) 38 9d 


Kid Gloves, with 3 to 6 Buttons, { from 2s 9d per pair, 


Gants de Suede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, only - oa per } pair, 
Extra Long do., without Buttons 6d 

Russian Calf (double sewn) F.. ia 
Saxony Gauntlet Gloves, without Buttons Is lld 


Gentlemen's Gloves, Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6a. 
Russian Calf, 2s 94; the new Cape Driving Glove, 2s 6d per pair, 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, w. 


two-Button, 2s 114, 
_ _ 4s 3d. 


; 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
= PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 


orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eon oe ooo ooo ove - 80 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ove coe ~ 40 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ooo oe ~" : 4 


Straw Paper, * Patent” —- for rapid writing)... eee eee 

Foolseap Papers, blue or cream . ove ooo ove wee 10/6, 12/ 6, & lip 
Outsides Foolscap ... ooo ove ooo ose 

Letter Paper for Scribbling. one ose ooo ove "plain, * 0; raled do. te 


The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House” Note ... Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5 ié. and 6/6 3 per 1, 000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





Just published, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
\ LITTER and GOLD: a Tale. By Horace Frecp, B.A, 
Author of “A Home for the Homeless,” “ Heroism,” “Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of the World,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 














Just published, in crown 8vo, pp. 966, price 7s 6d, sewed. 
4 he PEOPLE’S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuartes TENNANT. 
Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Oo., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


OSEIDON, a LINK between SEMITE, HAMITE, and 
ARYAN; being an Attempt to Trace the Cultus of the God to its Sources; 
with Illustrations of the History of the Kyklépes, Hyksos, Phoenicians, Aithiopes 
or Cushites, and Philistines. By Ropert Brown, Jua., F.S.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 14s, 

MHE CONDITION of CATHOLICS UNDER JAMESL; 

Father Gerard's Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, by 
JOHN Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. Second Edition, revised. 
“A valuable addition to English Catholic literature "— 7 ablet. 
“ Extreme pains have evidently been taken to render this book as complete as 
possible.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
“ This volume is certainly a literary curiosity. Prefixed is a life of the Author— 








recounted in the simplest and most telling manner. 


he pt SOCIETY for WOMEN’S 
| 


in the main and autobiography—which is as full of exciting details as the most 


| sensational of novels.”—Guardian. 


“ We have been able to give within our necessary limits but a very imperfect idea 
of the interest and value of the volume before us, though we have perhaps said 
enough to send our readers to the work itself.”—Spectator. 

“It is full of the most interesting details of personal adventure and suffering, 
If any one wants to know 


what was the life of a seminary priest in England in the days of Elizabeth, or to 


visit in imagination the torture chamber of the Tower, or the secret labyrinths of 
Henlip, he cannot find a better guide than in Mr. Morris's volume,”"—A¢henwum. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


SUFFRAGE.—A 
PUBLIC MEETING, in support of the WOMEN'S DISABILITIE® BILL, 


London: 











THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


LIQUID. 


| will be held in St. George's Hall, Langham Place, 
Mr. JacoB Brigut, M.P., 
amongst others, will address the Meeting:—Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.; 


W., on Monday, April 29, 1872, 
following Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Mrs. 


in the Chair. The 


POWDER Fawcett; Mrs. Crawshay, Merthyr Tydvil 3 Miss Becker; Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
WOOL | M.P.; The Rev. Llewelyn Davies; Miss F rances Power Cobbe; Miss Taylour, 
WADDING Scotland ; Miss Tod, Belfast; Arthur Arnold, Esq. The Chair will be taken at 8 

" “1 o'clock. Admission free. A few Tickets for Reserved Seats can be had on appli- 


cation to the Secretaries, 
Street, W. 


at the Office of the Central Committee, No. 9 Berners 





HELONDON EXHIBITION of ART 

and INDUSTRY, 1872, at Kensington, will be 

OPENED to the public on Wednesday, Ist of May, 

1872. The Prices of Season Tickets will be:—For a 

gentleman, £2 2s; for a lady, £1 1s; for a youth under 
15 years of | of age, £1 1s. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 

On SATURDAY, the 27th APRIL, an EVENING 
RECEPTION will be held by H.R.H. the DUKE of | 
EDINBURGH, K.G., in the ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
and PICTURE GALLERIES. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 








—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS will be | 
entitled to ADMISSION to the EXHIBITION on all 


occasions when open to the public. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—Only SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS will be 
admitted to the PRIVATE VIEW on MONDAY, the 








6 ew LONDON EXHIBITION of 187: 
—Only SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS will be 
admitted to the PRIVATE VIEW on TUESDAY, the 
30th APRIL. 
HE L ONDON EXHIBI’ LION of 1872 
will be OPENED to the public on WEDNES- 
Ist MA AY. Admission 10s, 


DAY, 1 


HE -L ONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—On WEDNESDAY, Ist, and THURSDAY, 
2nd MAY, the ADMISSION will be ‘10s. each day. 


2. |" HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 


—From 6th MAY to 30th SEPTEMBER, the 
PRICES of ADMISSION to the LONDON EXHIBI- 
TION of 1872 will be:—On Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays, 1s; on Wednesdays, 
2s 6d, except on certain reserved days, which will be 
duly advertised. 





Rk OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — Mr. 
George Buckl: und’ s New Masical Version of 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” Beautiful scenery and dis- 


solving views. 





HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. . 
—On FRIDAY, the 3rd MAY, the ADMISSION 
will | be 5s. 


‘HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—On SATURDAY, the 4th MAY, the ADMIS- 
SION will be 5s. 





y EATING’S PERSIAN  INSECT- 
DESTROYING POW DER.—Fieas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 








BURN THE 


“$T AR” 


NIGHT 


LIGHTS. 





“FIELD’S 





OZOKERIT 





CANDLES.” 
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. 
ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
SL CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
AND RS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
= Sr Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
NDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

LONTINGHAMManufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 
are always provided with experienced dressmakers 
apd milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the _emer- 
ncies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at ls per yard and upwards from the piece, 
al] marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
small families. 
neta Mt — Wareh 245, 247 
don General Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
aches 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHo SQuARE, LONDON. 
ALDERMAYN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 


CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 





HE HIGHEST PRICE will be given 

for freshly emptied SHERRY BUTTS. HOGS- 

HEADS, and QUARTER-CASKS by DUNVILLE and 
CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast. 


AU DE VIE.—tThis pure Pale Brandy, 

18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 

and very superior to the recent importations of 

Cognac, 38s per dozen —HENRY BRETT and CO., 

| Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn Bars, Established 
1829. 





ESTABLISHED 1780. - ; 


ICHARD PARKIN ané@ CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
1730 P 
(The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET .... 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ....... 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ...... 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application. 
38}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, ani 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Laue, Strand, London. 







RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Col Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, an 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1872. 


| XENDERS, 


STOVES, 











KITCHEN 


| RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
| finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 











| INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Rathin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
|} and Wholesale of R. Eu.is and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bgest and Sons, Hen- 





and for 





it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. | rietta Street, Cavendish Square 


Had of all Chemists. 





REY HAIR, 248 High 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 


a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, | that sustains life. 
Price 3s 6d, sent by | draught, and from its special action on food during the 


and perfectly natural in effect. 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free. —ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
ine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 





eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | 


derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15 
ineluding brush. , ; ‘ — 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
4 TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Lundon. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
_ youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevenied. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Confusion, 
, giddiness, flushes, pain of the head, with other 
iudications of cerebral disorder, premonitory signs of 
coming illness, should have early attention, or palpita- 
tions and uneasy feelings about the heart will succeed, 
and be followed in their turn by more serious symp- 
toms. Holloway’s Pills display their most constant 
and happiest results in dispelling these disagreeable 





feelings, cleansing the furred tongues, rousing the | 


torpid bowels, and removing the languor and flatulency 


which are always oppressive after taking food. No | 


mediciue is so well calculated to restore the digestive | 
functions, or so potent to soothe the nervous system. 
The dyspeptic, by taking these purifying Pills, will 
#stablish ease for pain, and once more renew vigour in | 
he wasting body. | 


Holborn, | XYGENATED WATER holds in 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
It is a decided tonic and alterative 


process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
| suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
WHITEHEAD'S 
| CQ OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers aud Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 





EA and PERRINS’' SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
| Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 





ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agains 

the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
| the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 

(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 38.£. 


if ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, beurs the Label 
| used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


MIRHOOYT CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in Iudia that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warehouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 

| Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
| their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 











| PPOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER | 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1568, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854, 





BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
| #8 and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 





| LOZENGES, 4s. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {i7V4is 4s 
A very convenient form for persous travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





p. or price. 
Black Register Stoves from 8s to £9 53. 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, £2 19s to £33 10s, 
Bronzed Fenders ...............-..ffom 38 9d to £5 12s, 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders «from £2 10s to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces...........0-00000. from £1 12s to £100, 


Fire-Irons (Set of three) ....... .. from 3s 3d to £4 10a, 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties, many of which are 
registered), is on sale from 30s to £6. 


| ee MACHE and [RON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three .....c.ccverseeeeeee [TOM 238 to 10 guineas, 
| Tron ditto ......s000 peocuene punnepeeg . from 9s to 4 guineas, 
| Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low. 


ILLIAM § §&. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING [RONMONGER, 
by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of W: 
sends a , gratis and post paid It 
| contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms. At 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
| and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom a! is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
y= AND MAY'S 














PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 

ree: * AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK 
B RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 

| RYANT AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
| WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


B RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


| RYANT AND MAY'S 
| PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
| For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


> 





BRYANT AND MAY. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

| TEA at about 24d. apint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 

| the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 

| guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &, 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
| Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
| cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
| Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in re 
| all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
| happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 
Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
| ing testimonials. 
| Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 
T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


| 
0 bet * $- T DIGESTION 
| and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stom: 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
| of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
| pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21a. 
| SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, Lendon 

and all Chemists. 
Note name and trade mark on each bottle, 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 

76, 77, & 78 oe STREET, 


4 ' LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa, (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE, 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


WesAC RANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Se If-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
thers. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN’- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during — A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
EAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS,SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 




















remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- | 





THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 

REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 

1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


& la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
MALL 


THE PALL 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. LocaL CoUNCIL. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- Seen, Esq., late 
eid. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 


&e., &., &e. M.P. 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 
The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. eposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 
Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


| cet AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
by LAND and SEA. 

Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 

Particulars on application. 

Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascerPained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Premiums £355,515 


Invested Funds £3,276,395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
FuRTHER SecuriTY.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 

Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 

A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
[ NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Amount of Capital originally subscribed 
£600,000, on which has been paid up ... 





Ww. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 























£30,000 


Amount accumulated from Premiums,...., 920,000 

Annual INCOME .......ccccrsccesrersecseesseerres 95,000 

Amount of Policies in existence and out- 
standing Additions, upwards of ......... 2,200,000 


Addition to Policies at the Ninth Division of Profits, 
2} per cent. per annum. 








The Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits, 
June, 1875. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
core LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster. 





DIRECTORS. 

Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Esq., M.P. 

John Coope Davis, Esq. Henry L. Holland, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Charles Emanuel Good-|_ M.P., F.B.S. 


hart, Esq. | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
F.R.S. | M. Wyvill, jun, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 























ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | #,™@™ner beyond all precedent. 


aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


| munity at large returned a verdict in favour of this in- 


Without; With | Without | With 
Age.| Profits. Profits. Age Profits. | Profits. 
15 |£1 11 OF £115 0 40 | £218 10) £3 6 5 
20 11310) 119 3 50 40 9 410 7 
30 2 4 0) 210 4 60 610674 





ce, 
Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


CRACROFTS INVESTORS’ anp 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Inves 
additional portion especially odaaied for = a 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held - 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances ; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed, 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in @ — a he a investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence 
to the First Edition. “a 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART 
1870-71, , 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joiut-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund’ 
abilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
vield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller 10s 6a, 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Roya) 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C, 


r | ry r 

TO CAPITALISTS, 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 

SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 

The MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia) 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 





Now ready. 

rMHE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pike, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambe: 


N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines wi 


able. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’'S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


"WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 

enlarged, price 1s. This work contains a mass of 

original and valuabie information relative to the leading 

British and Foreign Mines now before the public, and 

will be read with profit by all concerned. 

By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Dealer, 

Piuner's Hall, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 

*,* Special information upon all British and Foreign 

Mines. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 

money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
iv gpd HALF a CENTURY has 
5 passed away since PARR’S LIFE PILLS were 
first introduced. The public judged and approved, in 
Not here and there 
alone were they flatteringly received, but the com- 





valuable medicine, which clear from the body all hurt- 
ful impurities, promote appetite, aid digestion, purify 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 





the blood, and produce the state most to be desired—a 
sound mind in a sound body. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary- 


18,4 
Threadneedle Street, London. #, 


find in this Review information not otherwise objain- 
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EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 





ISSUE OF £400,000 PERPETUAL FIVE PER CENT. FIRST PREFERENCE STOCK, 


Being the Firs 
PRICE OF ISSUE, £72 


t Charge on the Net Receipts of the Undertaking, after Payment of the Interest on the Debenture 
Capital of the Company. 


10s PER £100 STOCK. 





DrrecTors. 
WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 


LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-General BROWNRIGG, C.B. 


JOHN SALE BARKER, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq. 


ALFRED SMEE, Esq., F-.R.S. 


Avprrors. 


H. M. BROWNRIGG, Esq. | 


H. H. STANSFIELD, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS, and CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C., London. 
Bankers.—LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
Secretary.—G. E. COOPER, Esq. 

OFFICES.—3 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS, E.C., LONDON. 





The Directors of the East London Railway Company are prepared to 
receive applications for £400,000 Perpetual Five per Cent. First Pre- 
ference Stock, interest on which is payable out of the profits of each 
year, in priority to the ordinary capital of the Company. 

The Stock will be issued at the price of £72 10s per £100 Stock, 
payable as follows, viz. :— 





£10 on each £100 Stock, payable on Application. 

20 — —_ _ Allotment. 

15 — a _ 15th June, 1872. 
15 — -- — 15th July, 1872. 
12 10s. —_ — 15th August, 1872. 
£72 10s. 


This issue constitutes the whole of the Preference Capital of the 
Company, and takes precedence of the Ordinary Share Capital, amount- 
ing to £1,400,000—the whole of which has been issued and called up— 
and is the first charge on the net profits of the undertaking after pay- 
ment of interest on £566,600 Debenture Capital. 

The total Capital of the Company, authorised by its Acts of Parlia- 
ment, is as follows, viz. :— 

£566,600 Debenture Capital, of which £466,600 has been raised. 
£400,000 Preference Capital, now for subscription. 
£1,400,000 Ordinary Capital, all issued and called up. 

The Line is stocked, worked, and maintained by the Brighton Rail- 
way Company, under the conditions defined in the agreement with that 
Comipany, confirmed by Act of Parliament, viz., at 53 per cent. of the 
gross receipts, up to the Ist January, 1875, and afterwards up to the 
year 1890 (or, at the option of the Brighton Railway Company, in per- 
petuity), at a rate not exceeding the actual cost of working. 

The Sections of Company’s Line which are completed and at work 
are :— 

1, From the New Cross Station of the Brighton Railway to 
Wapping. 

2. From the Old Kent Road Station of the South London Railway 
to Wapping. 

The traffic from the sections already opened has hitherto been most 
encouraging, and is daily increasing; notwithstanding the incomplete 
state of the line more than one million of passengers were carried 
during the past twelve months, and this forms only a very inconsiderable 
part of the large traffic to be obtained when the system is completed. 

The contract for the works of the third and very important section 
of the Railway from Wapping through the London Docks to Shadwell, 
where, by an exchange station, access will be obtained to the Fenchurch 
Street Station of the Blackwall Railway, has been let to Messrs. T. and C. 
Walker, of Westminster. A considerable portion of the land has been 
already bought and paid for, and this section will be completed within 
two years from the date of the contract. 

The proceeds of the Preference Stock of £400,000 now to be issued 
will be applied towards the construction of the fourth section, from 
Shadwell to Commercial Road, Whitechapel Road, and to the Junction 
with the Great Eastern Railway at Bethnal Green. From thence the 
Company have running powers for their traffic over the Great Eastern 
Line to the Central Broad Street Station, adjoining the station of the 
North London Railway, and the intended station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. This section is also intended to be finished within two years. 

It will be seen by reference to the map accompanying the Prospectus 
that the East London Railway will form a highway for traffic betweon 
the Northern or Southern systems of Railways, by means of junctions 
or connections with :— 

1. The Great Eastern Railway at Bethnal Green. 

2. The London and Brighton Railway at New Cross. 

8. The South-Eastern Railway at New Cross; and 

4. The South London Railway at Old Kent Road. 

It will also be brought into immediate proximity to :— 

5. The North London Railway at Broad Street; and 

6. The Metropolitan Railway at Broad Street. 
By means of which the entire district south of the metropolis now tra- 
versed by the southern lines, and that traversed by the Great Eastern, 
the Blackwall, and the Tilbury, and Southend Railways on the east and 





north-east, will be brought into connection with the City at the Central 


Broad Street Station ; direct communication will thus be afforded not 
only for the large residental traffic on the great lines before mentioned, 
but also eventually for the transmission of goods and minerals, as well 
as passengers, to and from the manufacturing districts and the Continent. 

With regard to the revenue on the completion of the railway available 
for paying the interest on the preference capital of £400,000, now to be 
issued, the following comparative table of revenue of other Metropolitan 
lines will show the ample security for holders of the Stock, viz. :— 

In 1865 the receipts of the Metropolitan Railway were £740 per mile 
per week ; they are now nearly £1,100. 

The North London Railway receipts were £370, and are now nearly 
£600 per mile per week. 

The Metropolitan District Railway, only just completed, is earning 
£600 per mile weekly from passengers only. 

It must, therefore, be safe to estimate the receipts of the East London 
Railway from passengers and goods very shortly after its completion 
as equal to those of the Metropolitan District Railway, which in that 
case would produce nearly £200,000 per annum, and after deducting 
working expenses would leave about £100,000 per annum net. 

The amount required for the interest of £466,600 Debenture Capital 
authorised under the Fast London Act of 1865, and £100,000 to be 
raised under the Act of 1870, is together only £34,000 per annum, 
which would leave an estimated amount of £66,000 per annum, on 
which the Preference Stock will have the first charge. 

The amount required for the payment of interest on the Preference 
Stock being only £20,000 per annum, the estimated available revenue 
for the Preference Capital is more than three times the amount required. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued in the first instance, and will 
be exchanged for Stock Certificates when all the instalments are paid. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on 
each £100 Stock applied for, may be made on the annexed Form. 

If any instalment is not paid when due the allotment may be can- 
celled, and all previous payments retained for the benefit of the Company. 

Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid be 
returned forthwith without deductions ; and should a smaller amount be 
allotted than applied for, the balance paid on application will be applied 
towards payment of the amount payable on allotment. 

The popularity of well-secured and progressive English Railway 
securities as an investment is well known; as an illustration that 
securities of the East London Railway are entitled to be so considered, 
it may be mentioned that the Debenture Stock, only recently issued at 
£100, is now quoted £115, being a premium and an increase in the 
value of upwards of 15 per cent. on the price of issue; and the Directors 
confidently entertain the opinion that a like satisfactory result will be 
obtained for the Preference Stock now for subscription. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the Company, 3 Great Winchester Street Build- 
ings, E.C., London, or from any London Stockbroker. 


By order of the Board, 
G. E. COOPER, Secretary. 


8 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C., London, April 24, 1872. 


EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF £400,000 PERPETUAL FIVE PER CENT. FIRST 

PREFERENCE STOCK. 

Price of Issue: £72 10s per £100 Stock. 
Form or APpPLicaTIon. 
(To the Directors of the East London Railway Company.) 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the London and West- 
minster Bank, Lothbury, the sum of £ , being a deposit of £10 
per cent. on £ Perpetual Five per Cent. First Preference Stock 
of the East London Railway Company, I request you will allot me that 
amount, and I agree to accept the same or any smaller amount you may 
allot to me, on the terms stated in the Prospectus, dated 24th April, 
1872, and to pay the further instalments thereon at the times mentioned 
in such Prospectus. 
Name (in full) 


ddress 
Description 
Date 
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HE MALABAR COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, 20 lacs of Rupees (£200,000), divided into 
10,000 shares of rs. 200 each. 
Further issue of 7,000 Shares of rs. 200 each, upon 
which rs. 100 only is at present intended to be called up. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ALEXANDER ForBES, Esq. (Messrs, Forbes & Co.) 
CAMPBELL M. Kerr, Esq. (Messrs. Keir, Prescot, and 
Winter). 
Hormusyke BOMONJEE, Esq. 
Touche, and Co.) 
VENAYEKROW JUGGONATH SUNKERSETT, Esq. 
The following gentlemen also have agreed to join the 
d:— 


(Messrs. Bomonjee, 


rd: 
J. M. MACLEAN, Esq. 
MERWANJEE FRAMJEE PANDAY, Esq. 


Secretaries and Treasurers—Messrs. FORBES and Co. | 


PROSPECTUS. 

The principal business intended to be undertaken by 
the Malabar Company (Limited) is that of a Land 
Mortgage Bank in Western India, and it is more 
especially to increase this branch of the Company's 
business that it is now proposed to invite subscriptions 
for further capital. 

The Company was registered as a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany in Bombay on 8th December, 1865. The capital 
subscribed for was over two lacs of rupees, of which, as 
originally intended, only 100 rupees per share, or 
rupees 101,000 has been called up, the number of 
shares issued being 1,010: 

The capital of the Company is now invested partly 
in mortgages on land at rates varying from 9 to 12 per 
cent. per annum, and partly in the Waycoon Coffee 
Estate in Wynaad, the net returns from which have 
for some years past yielded a still higher average 
per-centage of profit; that for the year 1869-70 being 
9} per cent.; that for 1870-71 being 17 per cent.; and 
that for 1871-72 estimated at about 12 percent. This 
estate is being extended, and as it possesses great 
advantages of soil and exposure, it will doubtless con- 
tinue to prove a highly profitable investment. 

The Memorandum of Association stipulates that the 
capital should be 20 lacs of rupees, divided into 10,000 


shares of rupees 200 each, and that the business of the 


Company should be (inter alia) the advancing money 


| All payments on account of calls made in England 
| will be received at the exchange of 2s per rupee. The 

Directors hope to be able to arrange that the payment 
| of dividends on shares held in Eugland shall be at the 
| same rate. 
} FORBES and CO., of Bombay, Agents, the Malabar 
| Company, Limited. 

London, 16th April, 1872. 


ae ERSHIP (Sleeping or Active).— 





WANTED, a Gentleman, with from £5,000 to 
£6,000 in an Old-Established Manufacturing Business, 
for the purpose of meeting the increased demand of 
| the articles made. 
| Apply to Messrs, THOMPSON and CO., Solicitors, 
| 60 Cornhill, E.C. 





IPNDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
| COLLEGE. 

It has been determined by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council that, in the examination for admission 
| into this College intended to be held in July, 1874, and 
| in all future examinations, no candidate will be allowed 
| to compete who shall, on the Ist of the month, have 

attained the age of tweuty. For the examinations in 

1872 and 1873, the maximum limit of age will remain 
| as at present, at twenty-one. 
| India Office, 23rd April, 1572. 


aust for CARRYING ON the 
| NORTH-LONDON COLLEGIATE and CAMDEN 
| SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
| Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Paincess of WALEs, 
| His Grace the AncusisHor of CANTERBURY, the 
| Lord Bisnop of LoNvoN. 
| The Trustees have now Two Schools, the Upper, or 
| North-London Collegiate Schcol for Girls, 202 Camden 
| Road, N.W., in whieh an excellent education is offered 
| ata cost of 9,12, or 15 guineas per annum. In this 
| School pupils are prepared for the Senior Cambridge 
| Loeal and other Examinations. 112 pupils have passed 
| these examinations, 34 with honours. 

The next TERM will BEt#IN on Tuesday, April 30, 








72, 

The Lower, or Camden School, 12, 14, and 18 Cam- 
| den Street, offers a thorough English education, with 
French, Singing, Drawing, and Needlework, at a cost 
of 4 or 6 Guineas per annum, and prepares pupils for 


on the security of landed property and of merchandise, | the Junior Local Examinations and College of Precep- 
the agency of estates, and the cultivation, sale, and ex- tors’ Examinations. 


portation of coffee and other agricultural products on 


The Next TERM will BEGIN on Monday, April 29, 


account of the Company, and as agents on commission, 1872. 


the establishing and working factories for garbling | 
and cleaning coffee, and the undertaking and carrying 
out other works and operations for the purpose of 
utilising the products of Southern India. 

Although some of the branches of business thus in- 
eluded within the scope of the Company's operations | 
may offer the prospect of a higher rate of profit, still 
the Directors, having in view the great advantages of 
& steady and perfectly secure business, have determined 
to invest nearly the whole of the new capital in mort- 

on land and other property. and the Directors 
tend that three-fourths of the paid-up capital shall in 
future be so invested, 

The Dividends declared by the Company have been 
as follows:— | 

ove +. 5 per cent, dividend. | 
1870... ove oo © - | 
ee ove on, 2 ” 

During the year 1871 the net earnings of the Com- 
pany amounted to 15 per cent. on the capital, | 

The Directors have no intention of calling up more 
than Rs. 100 (£10) per Share. 

The sum of Rs. 100 (£10) per Share will be payable | 
on the new issue of Shares, and on payment of the | 
same at once, or by the following instalments, the 
applicant will be entitled to the Shares allotted :— 





Applications to be made to the Secretaries at either 
s. 

Written communications during the holidays will be 

attended to. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E, R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN for New Pupils 
on TUESDAY, April 30, at 930 am. The School is 
close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of several other railways. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, Fees, 
and other particulars may be obtained at the office of 
the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

April, 1872. 
\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
i Milton-on-Thames, Kent, for the Daughters of 
Congregational Ministers. 





On application on vale «» Rs. 10 or £1 | The Executive Committees is prepared to receive ap- 
On allotment daa aa w. Bs. 20 or £2 | plications from ladies willing to undertake the duties 
On Ist August da wa we Rs. 20 or £2 of HEAD MISTRESS, Salary, £200 a year, to com- 


On Ist October ove ooo ee Rs. 20 or £2 
On Ist December ... «ne «» Rs. 80 or £3 

In the event of non-payment on the above dates by 
any shareholder of any instalments due on account of 
shares provisionally allatted to him, the deposit and 
any instalments already paid will be liable to for- | 
feiture. The new issue will not be entitled to share in | 
the profits of the Company during the current year, 
but will receive interest at the rate of 6 per cent. on the 
respective instalments frcm the dates of payment. 

@ number of shares to be allotted is 7,000, and a 
jon of them, it is intended, shall be issued in 
ondon. 

Applications for allotment, if accompanied with a re- | 
mittance or deposit of rupees 10 (£1) per share will be 
received by the undersigned up to 30th April. 

Applications for allotment must be made in the form 
following. : | 

In the event of no allotment being made the deposit | 
paid will be returned. | 

Printed copies of the Memorandum and Articles of | 
Association of the Company, and of the balance sheets | 
for the years 1867 and 1871 inclusive, may be seen on 
application to the undersigned, 

FORBES and CO., Svcretaries and Treasurers. 

Bombay, 27th March, 1872. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To THE DIRECTORS OF THE MALABAR COMPANY 
(Limited), 
Gentlemen,—Referring to your issue of new shares 
in the above Company, I request you to allot me 
shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any | 
smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay 
the amount payable thereon, according to the terms of | 
your prospectus, dated the 27th day of March, 1872. | 
Name (in fall).....cccc.corsveses 
Address ..,.. 
Profession 
BID Diccrveccase ore 
Signature (in fall) . eres 
N.B.—This form, when filled up, to be sent in to | 
Messrs. Forbes and Co, of Bombay, agents, the Malabar 
Company (Limited), 12 Leadenhall Street, London. 







With reference to the above prospectus, applications 
for shares will be received by tue undersigued agenis 
of the Company in England, until Wedeesday, Ist 
May, at their office, 12 Leadenhall Street, where forms 
of application, as above, may be had. 





pee SOCIETY of 


-_ 


mence with. Limit ofag», 45. All applicatious will be 
cousidered as confidential, and must be forwarded not 
later than June 30th, 1372. 

A paper of particulars will be farnished on applica- 
tion to THOMAS SCRUTITON, Esq., Treasurer, 73 
East India Road, London, E. 





| 


aie, 
REE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD the SIXTH, in BIRMINGHAM, 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL ; 
VACANT, in consequence of the resignation of the 
Rev. Charles Evans, the present Head Master. The 
Governors, therefore, invite gentlemen of Classical di “d 
tinction to become candidates for the appointment, wt 

The Statutes of the School require that the Head 
Master be a Member of te University of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and that he shall have taken the Degree of 
Master of Arts at the least. He must be a member a 
the Established Church, and in Holy Orders but ma 
not hold any Ecclesiastical Office requiring him to 4 
— in person weekly parochial duty, _ 

ere is a commodious Houseattached t 
for the residence of the Master, free of rent, ae 
repairs. The house has accommodation for eighteen 
Boarders, which number the Head Master, under the 
existing Statutes, is entitled to take, fixing hi 
charge. 5S ove 

Besides a fixed salary of £400 a year the He 
will derive from the Foundation additional poe nnn 
by Capitation fees, which, with the fixed Salary, haye 
for several years past produced a total average incoms 
of £2,000 per annum, and this amount will not be 
exceeded in future. 

The whole of the Schools on the Foundation are 
under the superintendence of the Head Master. 

An Annual Visitation is held, at which Examiners 
(resident Members of the Universities, of whom one ig 
nominated by the Head Master) attend and examing 
and report to the Governors, 

There are ten Exhibitions of £50 a year each, for 
four years, attached to the School. They are open to 
any College in Oxford or Cambridge, and are given by 
the Governors to the Boys who are declared by the 
Examiners to be the highest in Classical attainments, 

There are also two “ Milward Scholarships” of £50 
a year, each for four years, tenable only at Brazenose 
College, Oxford. 

It is earnestly requested that gentlemen will refrain 
from making persona! application to the Governors, 

The attention of gentlemen who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates is directed to the 55th section of 
“The Endowed Schools Act, 1869," by which it is 
enacted that, “ Every interest, right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, or increased interest, right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, which any person may acquire after the 
passing of this Act, in or relative to any Endowed 
School or educational endowment......or in any master- 
ship, office, &c., shail be subject to the provisions of 
any scheme made under this Act.” The present 
appointment will, therefore, be subject to the above 
provisions. 

Gentlemen disposed to become Candidates for this 
appointment will be pleased to transmit their Appli- 
cations and Testimonials, with twenty printed copies, 
on or before the 5th day of June next, to J. W. Whate- 
ley, Esq., Waterloo Street, Birmingham, the Secretary, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, 

3rd April, 1872 


F* r'TES COLLEGE, COMELY BANK, 





EDINBURGH. 
Head-Master—ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A, 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambriage, and some 
time one of the Assistant Masters of Rugby School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Three Scholarships, each of the annual value of £40, 
and tenable during residence at the College, will be opem 
to Public Competition in July, 1872. ' 

The Examination, subject to the restrictions of ago 
given below, will be open to any boys (not already og 
the Foundation), whether members of the College oz 
not. Two of the Scholarships will be open to candi. 
dates between 11 and 14 years of age. The third 
Scholarship, given by the Masters of the College, wil} 
be open to boys between 11 and 15 years of age. Allows 
ance wi'l be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and 
Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
years of age will also be examined in Greek, French, 
and Geometry. 

The successful candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 


| 1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholurships, £40 for three 


years: two Senior Scholarships, £5) for three years ; 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 fortwo years. Full 
information given by the SecreTary, the College, 
Cheltenham. 





IN ADRAS.—TAMIL LANGUAGE.— 
A 


Mr, A. R. UUTCHINS, late Madras Civil 
Service, offers to give instruction in the above. Ad- 
dress :—Hanover Lodge, Lower Sydenham, S.E. 








2 LiSH aud FOREIGN SCHOOL 

SOCIETY—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
GENERAL MEETING of this Society will be held 
on MONDAY, May 6, 1872, in the Large Schoolroom, 
Borough Road. 

The Chair will be taken by the Right Honourable 
the Earl RUSSELL, K.G., at Twelve o'clock. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION of the BOYS’ 
MODEL SCHOOL will take place on the Morning of 
the same day, commencing at Ten o'clock. Earl 
RUSSELL will preside. 

Tickets may be obtained by application at the 
Society's House, Borougt road. 

A. BOURNE, Secretary. 


PAINTERS in 
SIXTY-EIGHTH 





WATER-COLOURS.—The 


| ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 


till 7,5 Pall Mall, East. Admittance, Is; Catalogue, 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 


YAILEY’S [IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s tu 428. Fall particulars 
and directions for measuremeut post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &.—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 


r ber following their election. 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows:— 
Entrance-Fee ........0..sss00+00000..10 Guineas 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 

Board ..cseccesesesereeeeerseeee- £60 por Annum, 
DBO ccccercccccevecesecsovescce SS ” 
But in the case of Scholars, the entrance-fee will not 
be exacted; so that the actual annual Cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
a - will be £45. 

The names of intending competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with Mr. Frederick Pitman, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Trustees, not later than Ist June, 1872. 

Ass MOON'S COLLEGIATE 
1 SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villas, Elgin Road, Addis- 
combe. 

Miss Moon receives the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN for Board and Education. The course of in- 
struction embraces English, French, German, Itatian, 
Latin, piano, singing, &c., under Miss Moon's personal 
superintendence, aided by competent Masters for music, 
drawing, dancing, and all otuer accomplishments a8 
required. References on application. 


JALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
—The Quarterly Statement for April is now 
ready, containing Letters and Reports from Captain 
Stewart, Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, Captain Wilson, 
with communications from the Rev. A. E. Northey, 
Mr. J. Eglinton Bailey, Mr. Hyde Clarke, &c. Issued 
free to Subscribers. ‘To Non-Subscribers One Shilling. 
9 Pall Mali East, and Messrs. Bentley and Son, 8 
New Burlington Street. 


PALes LINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

—Subscribers having spare copies of any old 
Quarterlies, particularly those for January and July, 
1871, and for January, 1872, will greatly oblige the 
Committee by sending them to the office of the Society 














553, 


9 Pall Mall East. 
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TIME AND TEMPER SAVED. 


STONE’S PATENT BOOK BOXES 


3 SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
FOR ALL PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS, 


Manuscript or Printed Pamphlets, Music, 
Newspapers, &. 

Prices from 2s 6d to 7s 6d. 

SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 





TROURS IN THE PYRENEES. 
‘FIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
me Facart ith the CHEMIN DE Fer pu Mp1 for 


ve arranged with the 
= issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 


LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vid BoRDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates:— 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway .............00-++: £10 
Sxconp CLASS by Steamer & First CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The Sailings for MAY will be as under :— 





LvsiTaniA, Capt. Hammill ..-13th May, at 1pm. 
TRUXILLO, new Steamer... .2Ilst May, at 3 p.m. 
ARAUCANIA, Capt. Bax ........ 29th May, at 3 p.m. 


The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days, 

Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 


following places :— 


MARSEILLES. Pav. 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ. 

NICE. MADRID. 


Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. GrirFitas, TATE, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





HEILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 
dom. 
The Building contains 240 Apartments. 
Cuisine excellent. Wines choice. 
Address, J, BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


HE BATHS.—The GRANVILLE 
HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Isle of Thanet. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


A - 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 








ISHER’'S GLADSTONE BAG. 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 


FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 114 
to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Lon- 
don ; also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


Fok GENTLEMEN. — Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, 20s to 288; ditto, Melton, 42s 
to 63s ; Cashmere Twill Coating and Cheviot Overcoats ; 
Liama Dust Coats, 10s 6d to 2is. 

















PECIAL FABRICS of rich Cashmere 
KJ Twill Coatings for Frock and Morning Coats ; 
also of fine Angolas and Cheviots for Suits and 
Trousers, 


OR  BOYS.—Special 

Knickerbocker Suits; 

Designs and Fabrics ; American and Spanish Fashion- 
able Suits; Highland Costumes complete. 


> 7a ml . a 1 
OR LADIES.—Fashiouable Riding 
Habits in in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 8s to £3 8s; Pantaloons, 
31s 6d; Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Fashionable Cos- 
tumes for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 
Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks from One 
uinea. Also “ L’Utile,” “ Killarney,” and “ Marine ” 
Travelling Cloaks, Promenade Jackets and Paletots. 
exquisitely shaped. ‘ 





Fabrics for 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
Re the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
: 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON ... ) 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
450 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

39 New Street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours, 





BRANCHES 


Sailor Dresses of special | 


The NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK for SCHOOLS 
and FAMILIES. 
Cloth 8yo, 5s. This day. 


| NTHICS : for UNDENOMINA- 
'4 TIONAL SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Wilhelm Fricke, with his permission 
and assistance, and adapted to the use of English 
Schools and Families. By Dr. ALEX. V. W. BIKKgRs 
and Joseru HATTON (Editor School Board Chronicle.) 

*.* CounT MOLTKE TO THE AUTHOR.—* Without 
any doubt your book will prove rich in blessings for 
national education generally.” 

GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all booksellers. 
HE ENGLISH and HEBREW OLD 

TESTAMENT, with English and Greek New 
Testament. Price 35s. 

*,* This beautiful Pocket Polyglot Bible contains the 
Original Texts of both Old and New Testaments, inter- 
leaved, page for page, with the English Version ; and 
may be had bound up with Hebrew and Greek Lexicon, 
if desired, without increasing the volume to an incom- 
modious bulk. 

Catalogue, with Specimen Pages, by post, free. 

London: SAMUEL BAGSTER and Sons, 15 Paternester 
Row. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


t TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 


1, “Goon-Bye, SWEETHEART!” By Rhoda Brough- 
ton, Author of “Cometh up as a Flower” and 
“ Red as a Rose is She.” 

THe CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON L—Egypt and 

Marengo. 

THE MEN INTHE IRON MASKs. 

My NAME. 

TAKE IT AS You FIND It. 

IN THE RHINELAND EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 

MAY MorNING IN Cyprus. By John Sheehan. 

Beau BRUMMEL. 

Stitt Waters. By Florence Marryat. 

A VISIT TO ARENENBURG. 

. Sir JOHN HI. 

. THe Deceased Wire's 
Mostyn. Chaps. 19, 20, 21. 

RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


) imma ot MAGAZINE, No. 
i 151, for MAY, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. “CrrtstinA Norti.” Chaps. X VIIL-XXI. 

2. “THe ADVANCE OF SCIENCK IN MILITARY ORGANI- 
ZATION.” By Lieut-Colonel C. C. Chesney, R.E. 

3. “ CANNING AND FRERE IN 1825." By A. G. Stapleton. 

4. “Tue LoReELEY:” after Heine. 

5. “ THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” Chaps. I. and IT. 

6. “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. By 
William Black, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth,” &. Chaps. XIIL-XV. 

7. “Aupt ALIAM PARTeM.” By I. Todhunter. 

8 “ BELGIAN QUESTIONS.” By J. H. Fyfe. 

9. ‘*The DiLKe DepaTe.” By E£. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M.P. 

10. “ FREDERICK DgNISON MAURICE: IN MEMORIAM.” 
By Charles Kingsley. 
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Sister. By Sydney 
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n 








ARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho 
Square, always have readily arranged for 
inspection 
PHOTOGRAPHS of EVERY KIND— 
Persons, Pictures, and Places. 
Photographs arranged, mounted, titled, framed, 
portfolioed, or bound into volumes. 





Y FATHER’S BIBLE. New Song. 
Words by T. OLIPHANT. Masic by BRINLEY 
Ricwarps. “A welcome addition to t lodies of 
Wales. Both words and music will be acceptable to 
all classes—will be welcomed both in and out of the 
Principality."—Vide Cambrian. “It will meet with 
extensive favour.’—Sunday Times. “The poetry is 
very touching, and the melody equal to anything Mr. 
Richards has ever written.” 3s; post free at half- 
price. 
| EETHOVEN'S SIX FAVOURITE 
WALTZES for the Pianoforte. Edited and 
3s; free by post for 18 





fingered by Geo. F. West. 
stamps each. 

OZART’S FAVOURITE WALTZES 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, carefully and effectively 

arranged by Geo. F. West. 3s each; post free at 


half-price. 

USICAL BOX.—A Sensational 
Caprice for the Piano (No. 1). Composed by I. 
Liepicu. 4s; free by post for 24 stamps. Always 
encored. Also by the same composer, “ Les Cloches 

du Tyrol.” 338; post free, 18 stamps, 
\ EST (GEO. F.) aCATALOGUE of 
j all his elegant and most useful Piano Music 
All pianists 
Sole Pub- 





(carefully fingered) gratis and post free. 
should consult this Catalogue.—London: 
lishers, RopeRT Cocks and Co. 

LL SHEET MUSIC, including the 
L Publications of all the Trade, promptly forwarded 
| by post at half the marked price.—Payments received 
| in postage stamps. 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





QCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — 
kK Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology.” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas ; also siugle specimens of minerals, rocks, 
| fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 


| Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
| logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 | 


| tion.”"—Derby Mercury. 


| writers; 


TIE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
264, is published Tus Day, 
CONTENTS. 
1, THe STATE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
2. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
3. TRADE WITH CHINA, 
4. MILTON. 
5. MODERN ScepTicisM—Tue DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
6. THE BRiTIsH PARLIAMENT, ITS HISTORY AND 
ELOQUENCE. 
7. DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
EDUCATION, SECULARISM, AND NONCONFORMITY. 
9. CONCESSION TO THE UNITED STATES, 
JOHN Morray, Albemarle Street. 


TMNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
COLXXVL, APRIL, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
Burn’s ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA, 
THe ROYAL LNSTITUTION. 
GuIzoT’s MEMOIR OF THE DUKE DE BROGLIE. 
Mr. MIALL ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
LETTERS AND DISCOVERIES OF SiR CHARLES BELL. 
OCEANIC CIRCULATION. 
THE WORKS OF JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Henry, LORD BROUGHAM, 
. THE CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


‘Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


Bt. =e MAGAZINE, 
MAY, 1872. No. DCLXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Frencu Home Lire.—No. VI. Language. 
A Trut Rerormer.—Part LLL 
Cuvurcn Rerorm. 
THE MAID OF SkeR,—Part X. 
THe SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
STATESMEN IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


W. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


>; 
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for 


4 ee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
2s 6d Monthly. 
CONTENTS for MAY. 
. Toe Stupy oF SocroLoey. By Herbert Spencer, 
IL—Is there a Social Science ? 


=_- 


2. so a AND IMMORTALITY, By the Rev. T. W. 
Fowle. 

3. Virtace Comwunitres. By Professor Nasse, of 
Berlin. 

4, CHRISTIANITY ON THE CONTINENT. By the Bishop 
of Argyll, the Isles. 

5. OPTIMISM AND PxrsstmisM. By Professor Froh- 
schammer. Part IT. 

6. JOHN SMITH AND His SeLect Discourses. By the 
Rev. Principal Tulloch. 

7. Rosset. By the late Joseph Mazzini. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





On Monday the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 149. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MAY, with Illustrations by G. D. Lesiis, A.R.A., 
aud GEORGE Du MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. (With an 
Illustration). 
Chap. 6. Downstairs in the Dark. 
7. Cloudeapped Towers and Gorgeous 
Palaces. 
8. Immortelles. 
9. The Bow-windowed House, 
10. A Snow Garden. 
A GIANT PLANET. 
THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER: a« Chronicle of Neve- 


lundregenstein. 
THE “ Crnque MaGor0.” From the Italian of Manzoni. 
THE ENGLISH SONNET. 
FreiA-HOLDA, THE TEUTONIC GoppEss OF LovE. By 

Kar! Blind. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. (With an Illustration). 

Chap. 1. A Tale of Gotham. 
— 2. Felicia. 

3. A Battle Royal. 
4. Sic Vita Est. 
5. The Worth of a Dead Magpie. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


HE ART JOURNAL for MAY 
(price 28 6d) contains the following 
Line ENGRAVINGS. 
1. THE ROBIN, after Sir J. ReYNoOLDs. 
2. THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH, after G. 
H. Boventon. 

3. THE PERI AND CHILD, after C. F. FuLiEr. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—Art Work for Women: 
III. How the Werk may be Done—Art in Rome, 1872 
—The Stately Homes of England: Chatsworth, by S. 
©. Hall, F.S.A. (illustrated)—Celebrated Churches of 
Europe: Spires Cathedral and Mayence Cathedral 
(illustrated)—Exhibitions of the French Gallery, the 
Society of British Artists, and the Birmingham Royal 
Society of Artists—Metallic Photographs, &., & 
Also with the May Number is published the first 
portion of the 

ART JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by GsorGs 
WALLIs, Keeper of the Art Collections, South Kea- 
sington. 

*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 

bound in cloth. 

London: Virtue and Co., [vy Lane, and all Booksellers, 








NEWFRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848. 
foo, and POMOLOGIST: a 
Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening ivformation, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
copious Woodeut Lilustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly, “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.” —Hereford Journal, “ Well got up.” —Liverpool 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
London: 171 Fleet Street. 
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In vol. 


price 3s 6d. 


MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





THE LATE LORD ELGIN. 


Now ready, 8vo, 14s. 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE 
EARL OF ELGIN, 


Late Governor of Jamaica, Governor-General of Canada, Envoy to China, and 


Viceroy of India. 
Edited by THEODORE WALROND, C.B. 
With Preface by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, with Portrait, post 8vo, 5s. 


JULIAN FANE: a Memoir. 


By ROBERT BULWER LYTTON. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





W M. 


EDINBURGH, 


YOUNGER AND OC O.’58 


INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers. Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LonDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


Liverpool : 1 Seei Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay 
Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 





NEW BOOKS. 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY and ANTI- 


QUITIES. With Maps and Plans. A Companion 
to the “New Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible.” By the Rev. E.P. Barrows, D.D. Demy 
Syo, 6s 6d, cloth boards. [Just out, 


BEDE’S CHARITY. " By the Author of 


gravings by Epwarp 
Crown 8yo. 4s, extra boards, gilt 
(Just out, 


“ Jessica's First Prayer. 
WHYMPER. 
edges. 


The WORKS of JOHN HOWE. Complete 
in Six Volumes. Edited by Professor HeENRY 
Rogers. Library Edition, 8yo, 5s each vol., well 
bound in cloth. 


Vol. 1.—The Blessedness of the Righteous—The 
Vanity of this Mortal Life—Man's Creation in a Holy 
but Mutable State. 

Vol. 2.—A Treatise on Delighting in God—The Re- 
deemer’s Tears wept over Lost Souls—The Redeemer's 
Dominion over the Invisible World. 

Vol. 3.—The Living Temple: or,a Good Man is the 
Temple of God. 

Vol. 4.—Self-Dedication—On Yielding Yourselves 
unto God—Of the Immoderate Desire of Foreknowing 
Things to Come—Union among Protestants—Carnality 
of Religious Contention, &c. 

Vol. 5.—Treatises on Divine Prescience, and on the 
Trinity—Discourses, &c, 

Vol. 6—Funeral Sermons—Spademan's Funeral 
Sermon for Howe—and Index. 


Also, uniform with the above. 


The LIFE and CHARACTER of JOHN 
HOWE. With an Analysis of his Writings. By 
Professor HENRY Rogers. 8yo. Portrait. 6s, 
cloth boards, 


WHAT the FIRST BISHOPS of ROME 
TAUGHT. The Epistle of Clement of Rome to 
the Corinthians, with an Introduction and Notes. 
a Translation by B, HARRIS COWPER. 8vo, ls, 

cover. 


The BIBLE and MODERN THOUGHT. 
With Appendix. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Cambridge. 8vo Edition, 
48, cloth boards. 


The EXODUS of ISRAEL ; its Difficulties 


Examined and its Truth Confirmed, with a Reply 
to Recent Objections. By the Rey. T. 8. Birks, 
M.A. 8vo Edition, 7s, cloth boards ; 9s, half bound. 
12mo Edition, 2s 6d, cloth boards, 


WHEN WERE 0UR GOSPELS WRITTEN? 


An Argument by CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF. 
With a Narrative of the Discovery of the Sinaitic 
Manuscript. S8vyo, 1s, in cover, 


GOD'S WORD WRITTEN : the Doctrine of 


the Inspiration of Holy Scripture Explained and 
Enforced. By the Rey. E. GARBETT, M.A., Author 


of * Religion in Daily Life,” &e. Crown 8vo, 4s.6d, | 


cloth boards. 





London: RELIGIOUS TRACT Society, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 





This day is published. 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 
BOOKS VII.-XII. 
TRANSLATED IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 
By Lord RAVENSWORTH. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


Lately published, uniform with the above, 5s. 
BOOKS I. TO VI. 
Translated by G. K. RIcKArps, M.A. 
WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE ELEGIES OF ALBIUS TIBULLUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet, 
and [Illustrative Notes, 
By JAMES CRANSTOUN, B.A., 
Author of a Translation of “ Catullus " 

“We may congratulate Mr. Cranstoun on having 
occupied a place for which his poetical skill, no less 
than his manifest classical training and acquirements, 
abundantly fits him.”—Saturday Review, April 20. 

“He comes nearer the originals than any of his pre- 
decessors that we are acquainted with......The notes 
are scholarly and really illustrative.”—.xraminer. 

“By far the best of the few versions we have of this 
sweet and graceful poet.”"—Standard, 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SATAN. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 1s. 
R EV. JAMES MARTINEAU. The 
WV Place of Mind in Nature, and Intuition in Man. 
A Lecture. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 1s. 
CIENCE and FAIrH: a Discourse. 
By GEORGE BEAUMONT. Preached before the 
Provincial A bly of La hire and Cheshire. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAre, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG. 


Second Edition, 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
ISEASE-GERMS. By Dr. Lionet 
BEALE, F.R.S. The Nature of Contagious 
Poisons; and on the Treatment of the Feverish State. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 
Philadelphia: LINDSAY and BLAKJSTON. 














Niuth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8yo, is: 
by post, Is 1d. 

| D*: KENNION'’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 

| By ApAm BeALey, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians. 
| London: J,and A.CHURCHILL, Harrogate: THOMAS 
} Houtiss, 











————______ 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S Ligr 


THE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. OX. for APRIL, is now ready, price gs, 
CONTAINING :-— 
THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
MODERN N&WSPAPERS. 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WaR. 
POPE AND HIs Epirors, 
THE LICENSING System. 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND's RECOLLECTIONS, 
KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEs. 
THE NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE AT MANCHEs 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, a 





SENPAP sewer 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY or 


The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. ‘ 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth, 


“The memoir of Thomas Cooper, author of ‘The 
Purgatory of Suicides,’ and once a famous Chartise 
leader, will bring back to many minds strange associg- 
tions and half-forgotten days. Mr. Cooper, whose 
death was announced, and over whom long obituaries 
were written years ago, lives still to tell in this 
volume the story of his life. The book itself is an 
almost perfect illustration of a strange chapter of 
English history."—Daily News, 

“Mr. Cooper is a remarkable man, and his life will 
amply repay a careful and attentive study. He ig 
honest, and has told his story with much frankness 
and straightforwardness......Although this book ig g 
strictly personal narrative, it throws some new light 
on several of the most important and influentig) 
political, social, religious and sceptical, or philosophical 
movements among the working classes of England 
during the past forty years."—Zraminer. 

“Mr. Thomas Cooper has, in this thoroughly charm- 
ing autobiography, written a book which the learned 
and the unlearned will read with equal delight. 
Nothing of its kind, so fresh, so genuine, so frank, haa 
appeared for many a year, It is as full of interest ase 
romance, as full of information as a history, aud ag 
instructive as philosophy itself."—Nonconformist, 





Just published, crown 8¥o, 9s. 


The HIGHER MINISTRY of 
NATURE, Viewed in the Light of Modern Science, 
and as an Aid to Advanced Christian Philosophy, 
By Joun R. Lerrcuitp, A.M., Author of “Our 
Coal-Fields and our Coal-Pits,” * Cornwall: its 
Mines and Miners,” &c. 

‘This is an able and interesting bock, and one which 
for its purpose and scope we are glad to have an 
opportunity of recommending.” —Globve, 

“ Mr. Leifchild is well known from his contributions 
to the practical departments of physical geography. 
He writes with great vigour and charm of style, and 
has acquired by long communion with Nature the right 
to speak of its higher ministry, and of the ‘authentic 
tidings’ which it brings from the mind, and heart, and 
will of God."—British Quarterly Review. 


The PRINCE of PULPIT ORATORS 
This day, price 3s 64, cloth, 400 pp. 


ANECDOTES of the Rev. GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, M.A. With a Biographical Sketch. 
By the Rev. J. B. WAKELY, Author of “ Anecdotes 
of the Wesleys.” 


REDLANDS; or, Home Temper. By 
HARRIETTE BOWRA. 2 vols., 15s, 

“The authoress bas decidedly more than an ordinary 

talent for graceful, fluent writing. Her conversations 

are often lively and appropriate to the characters, and 

the picture of a sweet home life and a true mother’s 

influence specially delightful."—Literary World. 


Now ready, a Second Edition of 


The LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A.. Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luke TyerMAN. In 3 vols, 8vo, with 
Portraits, price 128 each. 

“It deserves the praise not only of being the fullest 

biography of Wesley, but also of being eminently pains- 

taking, veracious, and trustworthy.”"—Zdinburgh Review. 


HANDBOOK of BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing the Name, Pronunciation, and Meaning 
of every Place, Nation, and Tribe, mentioned in 
both the Canonical and Apocryphal Scriptures. 
With Descriptive and Historical Notes. y the 
Rev. GeorGk H. WuitNey, A.M. Illustrated by 
nearly 100 Engravings, and Forty Maps and Plans. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The WORLD of MORAL and RELI- 
GIOUS ANECDOTE. By E. Paxton Hoop. 1 
handsome vol., price 10s 6d, clota, 776 pp. 

“The illustrations in the way of anecdote are 

numerous, and the book is both entertaining and 

useful.” — Post. 

“Mr. Hood has made a good selection, and put to- 

gether an amusing and instructive book.”—Spectator. 


BIBLE MUSIC. Being Variations in 
Many Keys on Musical Themes from — 
By Francis Jacox, B.A. Crown 8vo, 68, clot 
“ A book of rare, quaint learning, the work of a man 
whom Elia himself—and we cannot think of higher 
praise of its kind—would have loved to ‘ sit under.’ "= 
Spectator. 





By the same Author, 


'CUES from all QUARTERS; or, 


Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
“A volume of exceedingly clever and originat 
essays.” —Graphic. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


SEPTIMIUS: a ROMANCE of IMMOR- 


Y. By NATHANIEL HAwrnorns, Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” 
AT melee,” &c. Crown 8yo. [Jn the press. 


The LITTLE WONDER-HORN. A Second 
Series of “ Stories told to a Child.” By JEAN INGELOW. Small square 8vo, 
with 15 Illustrations. [In the press. 








SONGS of LIFE and DEATH. By Jonny 
Payne, Author of “Intaglios: S ts,” “The Masque of Crotows” fe. 


Feap. 8v0. 


A FUNERAL SERMON for the Late Rev. F. 


. MAURICE. Preached by the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., Hon. Chap- 
Hels Ordinary to the Queen. Demy Svo, price Is. [Just published. 


OVER VOLCANOES; or, Through France 


and Spain in 1871. By A. KINGSMAN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Just out. 


IN QUEST of COOLIES: a South-Sea 


Sketch. By James L. A. Hops. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author, price 6s. [Second Edition just out, 


NEW NOVELS. 
MATCH. By Ametia Perrier, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


THOMASINA. By the Author of “ Dorothy,” 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. [At all Libraries, 
“ We should liken it toa finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there is 
no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, 
but all contribute to the unity of the work.”—Atheneum. 


The STORY of Sir EDWARD'S WIFE. By 


HAMILTON MARSHALL, Author of “ Men were Deceivers Ever,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
[At all libraries. 

“There are many clever conceits in it...... Mr Hamilton Marshall proves in ‘Sir 

Edward's Wife’ that he can tell a story clearly and pleasantly."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


, _’ 
PERPLEXITY. By Sipyvey Mostyn. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. [At all libraries. 

“ Unquestionably a very powerful story. What may be called its manipulation 
is exceedingly able, inasmuch as it is told in an autobiographical form; and yet it 
exhibits the thoughts, feelings, ideas, and temptations of a woman of varied and 
interesting characteristics."—Morning Post. 


A GOOD 


Author of “ Mea Culpa.” 


Zz 


~CORNHILL LIBRARY of FICTION. 


SERiEs of APPROVED NOVELS. Each complete in One Volume, crown 8yo, 
dsomely bound in cloth, with Frontispiece, price 3s 6d. 


The Series will commence with 


GRAY. By Cuartes Gipson. With a Frontispiece 
Hennessy. [Next week. 


HENRY 8S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OrFrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Imperial Svo, cloth, illustrated, 3s 6d. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES: 


Examples of Labourers’ Cottages, with Plans for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Poor in Large Towns. 
By JOHN BIRCH, Architect, 


Author of “ Designs for Dwellings of the Labouring Classes,” to which was 
awarded the Medal and Premium of the Society of Arts. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





The STANDARD WORK on ANGLING. 
In large crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth gilt. 

HE MODERN PRACTICAL ANGLER. 
A Complete Guide to Fly Fishing, Bottom Fishing, and Trolling. By H. 
CHOLMONDELEY PENNEL, Inspector of Fisheries. LIllustrated with 50 Engravings 

of Fish and Tackle, and a coloured Frontispiece of Flies. 
“We have no doubt that this, the latest addition to angting literature, will take a 

high place in the estimation of the public.”"—Field. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








A PRACTICAL GUIDE to RACQUETS. 
In crown 8vyo, price 2s 6d, cloth gilt; post free, 2s 9d. 
HE BOOK of RACQUETS: a Practical Guide to the 


Game and its History, and to the different Courts in which it is played. 
By J. Rincwoon ATKINS, With Original Illustrations. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





| STRAHAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


| ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L.,, Poet-Laureate. Vol IIL Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


‘The FLESHLY SCHOOL of POETRY. By 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8yo, sewed. [Vert week, 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: 


Perer BAYNeE, M.A. Crown 8yo, 


a Drama. By 


[Vert week, 


NORTH. 


Crown 8yo, 9s, 


PEASANT LIFE in the 


Author of “ Benoni lake.” Second Series. 


By the 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with an Introduc- 


tion upon Psychology aud the Soul. By Noan Porter, D.D., President of Yale 
College. Demy 8yvo, (/nunediately, 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of 


a Young Officer in Chanzy'’s Army. With a Preface by C. J. Vavouan, D.D, 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. [Vert week. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Tanz, D.C.L., 


Oxon, &c. Translated by W. F. RAg, with an Introd by the Translat 
Reprinted with Additions from the Daily News. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Third Edition, Vert week, 





SAINT ABE and HIS SEVEN WIVES: a 


Tale of Salt Lake City. Third and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Srey, Author of 


“ True of Heart,” &. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MAY. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


Edited by Joun Morey. 

CONTENTS. 
Sictty. By J. W. Probyn. 
THE INFLUENCE OF ROUSSEAU ON EUROPEAN THovuGHurT. By the Editor. 
From AGRAM TO ZARA. IL By Arthur J. Patterson. 
Some New AspPscts OF THE LAND QuESTION. By T. Macdonnel. 
CAROLINE SCHLEGEL. (Conclusioa.) By Karl Hillebrand. 
THE Eustace DIAMONDS. Chaps. XLI. to XLIV. By Anthony Trollope. 
Some Critica Notices, By Sidney Colvin. 


The ELEVENTH EDITION of 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun 


Forster. Vol. L, 1812-42. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Tilustrations, 
price 12s. 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 


the late Captain Forsytu. Second Edition. Price 18s, (This day. 


VOLTAIRE. By Joun Monrtey. 


lis. 


ROSSEL’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS.  Trans- 


lated from the French. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


Demy 8vo, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Picea lilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 


Life of Amicia, Lady Sweetapple. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L., Author 
of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” 3 vols. [Oa April 29. 


CLOTH of FRIEZE. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 
Next week, 
ETHEL MILDMAY’S FOLLIES. By the 


Author of “ Petite’s Romance.” 3 vols. 


A CAST of the DICE. 


1 vol. 


BROKEN TOYS. 


By JuLtan WALTERS. 


By Mrs. Sreete. 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Two vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. In Prose and Verse. By 


HOLME LEE, Author of “ The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Kathie Brand,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just Published, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The BRIDE, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Angel Visits.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS. By the Author of “Vera” and “The Hotel du Petit 


St. Jean,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Dr. MACMILLAN’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
The GARDEN and the CITY; with other Contrasts and Parallels of 
Scripture. By the Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just Published, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


UNSEEN and IDEALITIES. Pooms by J. 8. Maccrom. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 








TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. 1 vol. 7s. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES, By Hamilton Aide, Author of “ Rita,” 


**Confidences,” &c. 1 vol., 7s. 


“A favourable contrast in point of variety and interest to the mass of three-volume lucubrations one has 
usually the misfortune of reading.” —Athenxum. 


SHOOTING the RAPIDS. By ‘Alexander Innes Shand. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 

“A story marked by great ability......replete with the varied experiences of the man of the world and of 
action, accurately descriptive of many phases of modern life, on a scale far wider than that of mere conventional 
society.""—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Shand has a quick eye and a graphic pen. There is life and colour, and genuine dramatic force in his 
narrative...... He has struck a rich vein, new and strange to most readers, in his pictures of City life...... He 
stands almost alone in his power of depicting the romance of premiums, the tragedy of discounts, and 
the volcanic rifts in the hard grey crush of financial speculation.”—Saturday Review. 


4. 
The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. Told by One of the 
7,500,000 who voted “ Yes.” By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 1 vol., 73 6d. 


“ Written with a masterly grasp of character, strong individuality, homely humour, picturesqueness, and 
tenacity of purpose.""—/Spectator. 


The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of “Unawares.” Second 


Edition. 1 vol., 7s. 


“Never was a story more worthy of a graceful name......It is a simple story, but beautifully told, and full of 
charming touches.”—Guardian. 

“ This exquisitely-coloured picture of French life.........The writer's sense of beauty is exquisite, and the flush 
of delicate colour which she manages to diffuse over her pictures has just such a mellow charm in it as Claude 
gives to his most exquisite sunsets.”"—Spectator. 

“ The plot is worked outin allits details with artistic skill from first to last.........Nothing is harsh or un- 
natural, or in bad taste......... For tender pathos, for exquisite colouring, and for knowledge of the human heart 
in all that concerns the great passions of love and jealousy, the author of ‘The Rose Garden’ must take a high 
place among our present novelists.”"—Standard. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








On Wednesday, May 1, will be ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 552, handsomely bound in cloth, price 14s. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


By WINWOOD READE. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. viii.-246, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


EREWHON; or, Over the Range. 


«A yery remarkable book.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A book full of quaint and curious conceits entitled ‘Erewhon’ will well repay its readers.’"—Daily News. 


“ It is obvious that we have amongst us a satirist of very remarkable literary power, as well as of a very 
cynical turn of mind Since the days of Swift nothing has been written abler in its peculiar way, and certainly 
nothing more thoroughly bitter and contemptuous in its drift, than the little book called ‘ Erewhon, or Over 


the Range.’ "—Spectator. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


AY ESSRS. BORN and CO.,.13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call 
a attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Powsr and BEAUTY. 


These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 


The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 
Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 





aa 


TRUBNER AND 00,’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The TRUE LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


being the Private and Public Life of i 
Lincoln, from his Birth to the 4th of %{btendent 
With his most Important and Confidentia} Corres. 
pondence. By WARD H. LAMON. With n 
lustrations, chiefly Portraits. Copyright 

In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 550, price 21s, _—s portly” 


EMPIRE in ASIA. How we came by it, 


A Book of Confessions. By W. M. Tore 
Medium vo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s, uns, LP, 


The BENGAL REVERSION, ANOTHER 
“EXCEPTIONAL CASE.” By Major Evaxg 
BELL, Author of “The Mysore Reversion,” “Tyg 
Oxus and the Indus,” &. Demy 8yo, pp, 124, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the URDU or Hin. 
DUSTANI LANGUAGE. By JOHN Dowsoy, 
M.R.A.S,, Professor of Hindustani, Sta College. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-264, cloth, price 10s 6d, ‘ 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of INDIA; 


Illustrative of the Mythology, Philosophy, Literg- 
ture, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &., of 
the Hindus. By JOHN GARRETT, 8yo, pp. x.-792 
cloth, 28s. , 


The FOLK-SONGS of SOUTHERN INDIA, 
By C. E. Gover, Madras. (Nearly ready, 
CoNTENTS.—Canarese Songs—Badage Songs—Coorg 
Songs—Tamil Songs—The Cural—Malayalam Songs— 
Telugu Songs. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 300, cloth, 


SCRIPTURE TRUTH in ORIENTAL 


DRESS; or, Emblems Explanatory of Biblical 
Doctrines and Morals, with Parallel or Lilustrative 
References to Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings in 
the Arabic, Bengali, Canarese, Persian, Russian, 
Sanskrit, Tamul, Telegu, and Urdu Lan 

By the Rey. J. LONG. 8vo, pp. viii.-269, cloth, 2s 6d, 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL 
TERMS USED in ARTS and SCIENCES. 
—German—French. Based on the larger Work 
by KARMARSCH, 3 vols. imp. 16mo, price 9s sewed, 
12s boards. 


SCHEM’S UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL 


TABLE. Containing Area, Form of Government, 
Head of Government, Population, Expenses, Debt, 
Paper Money, Amount of Circulation, Standing 
Army, Navy, Merchant Vessels, Imports, Exports, 
Chief Produce, Coins and their Gold Value, 
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